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Come and behold the works of the Lord, what won- 
ders He doeth upon the earth, making wars to cease 
throughout the world. The bow He breaketh, the shield 
He shattereth and the chariots He burns with fire. 
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Incident in New York 


It was Palm Sunday 


The House of Representatives 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures recently reported favorably 
two bills calling for gold medals “of 
appropriate design” to be awarded by 
Congress. One bill calls for a medal 
to be given to Father Francis X. Quinn 
of New York City. 

April 2, 1939, was a Sunday. About 
7:15 A. M., 15 men were sipping cof- 
fee, some playing cards, in a Greek 
coffee room on the second floor of 285 
Eighth Ave. Suddenly, there came a 
quick command, “Stick ‘em up, and 
get back against the wall.” 

The startled customers saw three 
young men with drawn guns before 
them. Some of those in the room re- 
called fleetingly that Vincent Coll, the 
Babyface, had been shot only a block 
away. . . . “Two-Gun Crowley,” of 
the famous siege, another block or so 
away... . They put up their hands 


By MIKE MURPHY 
Condensed from the Standard* 


and backed up against the wall. 

The gunmen rifled the pockets of 
the 15 men, taking in cash and jewelry 
about $200. 

“Stay quiet now,” advised the leader 
of the trio, backing away with his pals, 
their guns still leveled. “Don’t move 
till we get a chance to get away.” The 
gunmen then turned and sped down 
the steps. That silence which ensues 
on a moment of drama stunned those 
in the room. Then one man cried out, 
“Police!” The others joined. 

The gunmen had a car parked out- 
side: but a radio police car was pass- 
ing at the time. They saw the running 
men, and heard the cries from inside 
the building. Instantly they opened fire 
and the gunmen replied, shooting as 
they ran. Bullets whined, buzzed—and 
shattered the get-away car. Seeing 
escape cut off, the bandits broke up 
and ran in different directions. 


*Standard House, Pearse St., Dublin, C.5, Ireland. Aug. 11, 1939. 
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One of the gunmen was 23-year-old 
Johnny Naumo. He ran into Patrol- 
man Edward Mallory, who had been 
in the New York police approximately 
one year. He saw at a glance what was 
wrong, and though in civilian clothes, 
he got behind a waiting taxi and let 
loose his service .38 at Naumo. Bullets 
buzzed again across the street. 

The gunman retreated in full flight, 
and dashed into the vestibule of an 
apartment building at 301 Eighth Ave. 
He rang the bell furiously, hoping that 
some one of the 60 families would an- 
swer and press the buzzer which would 
open the door. Several, unknowingly, 
did so. Johnny Naumo rushed in and 
up the stairs, wondering whether he 
would be cornered on the roof. On 
the 5th floor fear gripped him, and he 
dashed into an apartment numbered 
56, being admitted by grey-haired Mrs. 
Nicholas. Her wonderment at the 
noise ended with alarm when she saw 
the gun in the bandit’s hand, saw his 
fear-stricken face. 

She protested, and her husband came 
running from his bed. Johnny’s gun 
forced them both back to bed. “Back 
in there,” he commanded. “Get in— 
both of you—and I'll get in, too. 
They're after me—hurry!” he added, 
the gun trained on Nicholas. At the 
gun point, they obeyed. 

Outside, police sirens tore through 
the air; radio cars and police were 
gathering hurriedly. Patrolman Edward 
Mallory had followed Johnny Naumo 
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to his apartment building refuge. 

Captain Conrad Rothengast took 
charge, had the place surrounded, and 
sleeping occupants awakened. Police 
swarmed in and up the fire escapes, 
armed with sub-machine guns, tear- 
gas rifles, bombs and revolvers. A reply 
was received from every apartment ex- 
cept Number 56. 

“He’s in here,” announced the Police 
Captain. 

Johnny Naumo saw that his ruse to 
pose as one of the Nicholas family had 
failed; then he heard police break the 
window at the fire escape. He leaned 
from the bed, and, with his gun ready, 
said to the old couple, “Get in that 
chair.” Fearfully they did so. The 
sound of increased movement on the 
fire escape was much louder now. 

The Police Captain looked in 
through the shattered window, and 
saw Naumo behind the couple with his 
gun drawn. Suddenly the gunman 
yelled, “If any of you come a foot in 
here I'll shoot both these people!” 

Captain Conrad Rothengast sized 
things up, and withdrew. A hurried 
conference began on the fire escape. 
The atmosphere was electric. Other 
occupants, fear-stricken and _ horrified, 
looked on, half-clad. 

Then Captain Rothengast called 
through the window, “It’s only a mat- 
ter of time, Johnny, till we get you. 
‘Why don’t you save yourself some 
trouble? Those old people never did 
you a bit of harm in their lives.” 
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“Tll shoot both of them if you set 
a foot in here,” Johnny threatened. 

“Well, what can I do for you,” Roth- 
engast asked, for he realized that 
Naumo was in earnest about his threat. 

Naumo then called back, “I want 
to talk to a priest.” 

A messenger rushed off to the 
Church of the Guardian Angel, and 
returned with Father Quinn. Father 
Quinn climbed the fire escape alone 
and went to the window. 

“I’m coming in, John,” 
quietly. 

The police saw him creep inside; 
then they heard Naumo’s voice say, 
“All right, Father, but come with your 
hands in the air.” A few feet away, 
Naumo told him to halt. 

“John,” began Father Quinn, “this is 
Palm Sunday.” 

“I know that,” Naumo replied. 

“Would you have the death of these 
two people on your hands?” 

“But I'll get 60 years,” countered the 
gunman. 

Outside, the police listened, tightened 
their grip on machine guns and pistols 


he said 
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at that unwavering tone. Inside, the 
old couple thought of Johnny’s gun 
and the guns of the police. 

Father Quinn continued to talk to 
Johnny. He reminded him of hell. 
Johnny asked about his pals; one 
had escaped. To confirm capture of 
the other, the police brought him, 
handcuffed, to the window. 

“Don’t be a fool, Johnny,” his pal 
pleaded. “It’s only a meat-ball rap for 
this”—a slang term for an easy sen- 
tence. 

Again Father Quinn reminded John- 
ny of the fires of hell, and Johnny 
became thoughtful. With a sigh, he 
said, “All right, Father,” and walked 
over and handed his gun to the priest. 

“Okay, Captain,” Father Quinn 
called out laconically. Police swarmed 
in and handcuffed Johnny. The old 
couple collapsed. And what might 
have been another record in police 
headquarters, reckoned in bullets, life 
and blood, ended with Father Francis 
Xavier Quinn lending his moral and 
spiritual support to 23-year-old Johnny 
Naumo on the way to the station. 


Who Was? 


Once when St. Vincent de Paul did not show himself submissive to Saint- 
Cyran’s advice regarding the affairs of the Mission, the fiery man burst out 
with, “You're simply an ignoramus. I’m astonished that your Congregation toler- 
ates you as its Superior.” To which Vincent good-humouredly replied, “You are 
not as astonished at it as I am, for I’m even more ignorant than you can imagine.” 

From Apostle of Charity by Theodore Maynard (The Dial Press, N. Y.: 1939). 








What Makes Them Tick? 


By LESLIE E. DUNKIN 
Condensed from the Lamp* 


One of the greatest thrills of my 
boyhood days came when I gained 
complete possession of an old clock that 
would still run. The thrill came when 
I knew I was free to take it apart to 
find out what made it tick. 

This same spirit of seriously-inter- 
ested curiosity started me on the way 
to the Catholic Church. As the son of 
a Protestant minister, my interest was 
fairly strong for anything religious, 
especially when associated with Chris- 
tianity. This curiosity extended to 
Catholicism even after I had become 
an active minister myself in Baptist 
and then in other Christian churches. 
My special preference was for writing, 
rather than active pulpit or pastoral 
efforts. So, while doing my writing, 
I was assigned to help a small, strug- 
gling church near South Bend, Ind., 
close to the University of Notre Dame. 

One day my family and I drove to 
St. Joseph’s farm near the University, 
to buy a bushel of apples. Brother 
Paulinus was in charge of this part of 
the farm. 

“Let’s shake!” he said cordially, ex- 
tending his hand to me when I told 
him I was pastor of the country Chris- 
tian church. 

“Here’s my opportunity,” I thought 
to myself, so I turned and explained 


Alliterative analysis 


to him briefly, “I have been curious 
for years to find out what makes Ca- 
tholicism tick.” The result of that 
honest confession of my sincere curi- 
osity was that I and my family of six 
all became happy, contented Catholics. 

The Catholic saints caught my atten- 
tion at once. No matter which way I 
turned in Catholic literature, conversa- 
tion, churches, schools, shrines, homes, 
and elsewhere, I was sure to encounter 
one of the many saints. “What did he 
do?” jumped quickly off my lips, 
whenever I heard the name of another 
saint. “I want to know about him.” 
I could not hear enough about them. 
My increasing curiosity took me to the 
public library and to the library at the 
University of Notre Dame to find more 
detailed information. 

My first impression, from what was 
told to me over and over again by 
friendly Catholics, was that these saints 
lived in a different world from ours. 
As a Protestant I had been led to think 


of them as suitable names for some 


"of the idols worshipped by the Cath- 


olic people. I was not satisfied with 
either of these views, and I soon 
learned my earliest impressions had 
been entirely wrong. Then I found 
my next impressions were half right 
and half wrong. They did live in a 


*Graymoor Press, 102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. Aug. 15, 1939. 
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different spiritual world from most of 
us, and yet they lived in the same 
physical world as ours. 

My boyhood question kept popping 
up in my mind, the same that had 
been turned toward that old clock, and 
then later towards Catholicism: what 
makes those saints tick? It was easy 
to hear and see what they had done 
in their day and were still doing 
throughout the world today, but I 
wanted to know more than that. I 
wanted to find out what was the power, 
spirit, and purpose back of all of that 
which made them tick as exalted saints 
of the Catholic Church. 

The background, training, personal 
experiences, opportunities, and later 
results in the lives of these various 
saints differed widely. No two of them 
were exactly alike. Yet there were 
three points very much in common 
with all of these from their earliest 
days to the time of their death. My 
analytical mind grouped the various 
parts I found back in the thoughts and 
inner experiences of these saints, into 
three divisions, or three R’s: a recogni- 
tion, a revelation, and a resolution. 

Early in life each saint had a per- 
sonal recognition of a great need in 
the world. This went much deeper 
than a mere passing thought such as, 
“Yes, the world today needs a great 
many things.” He saw vividly some 
particular need in the world that pre- 
sented a definite personal challenge to 
himself. 


Each saint had a divine inner revela- 
tion that this challenge was calling him 
to God’s special work for him. Such 
a revelation might have been a sudden 
experience such as the future St. Paul 
had in the blinding vision on the road 
to Damascus, or the illness in the boy- 
hood of St. Francis of Assisi. This 
might have been a consciousness devel- 
oping gradually and naturally in the 
person’s thoughts. 

Finally, each saint made a resolution. 
After the great need of the world had 
been recognized and after God’s vision 
or call had been seen or heard, this 
individual declared, “This one thing 
I'll do!” Every thought, word and ac- 
tion seemed then to be concentrated 
constantly and completely upon the 
realization of this God-given task. 

The saint’s recognition, revelation 
and resolution then expressed them- 
selves in three distinct ways, three L’s: 
he loved divinely, lived nobly, and 
lifted heroically. 

Each saint loved from the heart, fol- 
lowing the supreme example of Christ. 
Love brought Christ to this world, set 
Him going about doing good, kept 
Him on the cross until death came, 
and brought words of forgiveness from 
His lips for His enemies. Francis of 
Assisi desired to help needy people, 
especially those in suffering, but the 
very sight of lepers was repugnant to 
him. He conquered this feeling, telling 
himself, “What good is it to give this 
man alms, if my heart loathes the sight 
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of him?” With his gift went himself. 

Each saint loved God with supreme 
faith. Thomas More replied to an 
urgent summons from the King of 
England, “Say to the King that I am 
paying court to a greater King than 
he, a greater King than any on earth.” 
Thomas Aquinas, the leading scholar 
of the Middle Ages, found answers to 
his many questions at the feet of Christ. 
John Vianney, the Curé of Ars, met 
his daily needs, even to the extent of 
food, clothing and other necessities, 
with a practical faith in God. 

Each saint loved blessed Mary de- 
voutly. John Vianney was finally ad- 
mitted to the priesthood largely be- 
cause of his intense devotion to the 
Virgin Mary. 

I found that each saint loved the 
Catholic Church devotedly, as did 
Boniface among the German tribes, 
Thomas More, in defiance of King 
Henry VIII of England, and many 
others. Each saint loved everybody. 
For Francis de Sales, like Christ, it was 
enemies in the Protestant part of Swit- 
zerland. Vincent de Paul directed his 
love toward needy people. John Bosco 
and Philip Neri loved boys. 

Every saint lived nobly. Aloysius 
Gonzaga, after experiencing the gay 
court life of Florence, Mantua and 
Madrid, declared, “I was born for 
greater things.” For such people saint- 
ly living was not self-sacrifice; rather 
it was a privilege to live “for greater 
things.” 
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Each saint lived sacrificially. As a 
boy of ten, Dominic Savio voluntarily 
took the blame for a school misde- 
meanor and said nothing. When asked 
about it later by his teacher, his reply 
was, “It wouldn’t do to have him ex- 
pelled, you know, and the blame didn’t 
hurt me very much.” The saints 
gloried humbly in their opportunities 
to make sacrifices. 

I found that all the saints were ever 
ready to acknowledge and correct their 
faults. Weak Simon, later impulsive 
Peter, had his faults, but he acknowl- 
edged and corrected them, and came 
to be the first head of the Church. 
Peter denied Christ, went out and wept 
bitterly, only to return to Christ. 

Each saint lived completely in his 
God-given work. Fathers Jean Brébeuf 
and Isaac Jogues braved danger among 
the warlike Iroquois Indians. Both re- 
turned to Europe for a short time. At 
once they prayed earnestly to be sent 
back to the Iroquois. They both did 
return, to meet martyrs’ deaths at the 
hands of those same Indians. 

Each saint sought greater knowledge, 
either from books or from personal 
Albert the Great spent 


experience. 


‘much of his life among the European 


universities. 

Each saint in his own place and way 
lifted heroically for Christ and for 
Christ’s Church, the Catholic Church. 
Father Damien lifted the lepers from 
their lives of darkness, although it 
meant the physical death of a leper for 
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himself. St. Paul lifted throughout all 


his missionary trips, in the face of ship- 
wrecks, imprisonments, beatings, exile 
and threats of death. 

St. Thomas More defied the King of 
England even to the extent of London 
Tower and the executioner’s block. 
Francis de Sales lifted the Protestants 
of Switzerland. Ignatius Loyola lifted 
for the Pope in his field of service, the 
military way. Dominic Savio well ex- 
pressed the lifting spirit of the saints, 
while on his deathbed. His friends 


Better than epigrammatic 


"Oh Guide! what in the world 
is that funny looking inscription over 
the door?” 

A young lady, member of a tourist 
party, was seeing the sights of historic 
Louvain. She was looking at an in- 
scription over the porte d’honneur of 
a little Belgian church. She was puz- 
zled by the heterogeneous characters of 
the simple Latin word, accedamus. 
Here is how she saw it—“a C Ce Da 
M V s.” Though American tourists 
have been known to ask other than 
intelligent questions, our young tourist 
friend was certainly justified in her 
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were gathered around him mournfully. 
He calmly assured them in his closing 
minutes, “I am going where I can serve 
you better.” 

As a Catholic, I found what makes 
the saints tick. It is their saintly living 
by loving divinely, living nobly, and 
lifting heroically for the Church. A 
consciousness of this is what leads 
faithful Catholics today to make such 
effective use of the saints in their pray- 
ers and in their lives. We can all relive 
the lives of those Catholic saints. 


The Chronogram 
By TIMOTHY J. CHAMPOUX 
Condensed from the Michaelman* 


curiosity as to the queer admixture of 
upper and lower case letters. 

The guide informed his genteel ques- 
tioner that this was a chronogram. 
Seeing that his succinct reply didn’t 
register he undertook a more detailed 
explanation. He rendered accedamus 
in English by “Come hither!” He call- 
ed the attention of the young lady to 
the big bold letters. 

“You'll notice,” he said, “those large 
characters are all Roman numerals. 
Add them and you have the date of 
the construction of the church. 

She made a mental addition of the 


*St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. Summer, 1939. 
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two C’s (200), the D (500), the M 
(1000) and the V (5). When she got 
1705, a smile indicated self-compla- 
cency. 

As you have perhaps gathered by this 
time, the chronogram is capable of em- 
bodying within itself both literature 
and mathematics. It can express a 
thought and record a date simultan- 
eously. The chronogram which figured 
in the above dramatic opening, a C C 
e DaM Vs, served both as an invita- 
tion and a chronographic record. 

In my limited knowledge of chrono- 
grams, I consider accedamus a veritable 
classic. It has all the earmarks of a 
thoroughbred. It has appropriateness 
of thought. What could be more ap- 
propriate over the door of a church 
than “Come hither!”—unless it were 
“Get here on time!” 

It is not only appropriate in thought; 
it is brief in form, another mark of a 
good chronogram. Brevity is the soul 
of chronogrammatic perfection. This 
doesn’t mean that a good chronogram 
may not contain several words. But it 
is a rule of chronogram composition 
that its perfection lies in an inverse ra- 
tio to its length. 

Then, of course, the accedamus ful- 


fills its function perfectly as a date re- 
corder. 

Latin seems to be the native tongue 
of the chronogram. However, I see no 
reason why they might not be compos- 
ed in any other language whose alpha- 
bet contains the Roman numerals. 
Latin, not being too exacting in word 
order, and obviating many prepositions 
by its case endings, is a much more 
pliant language in a game that requires 
a great deal of word manipulation. 

Composing chronograms is no child’s 
play. It requires a lot of thought and 
considerable familiarity with the lexi- 
con. Yet, the rapidity and apparent 
ease with which some have been com- 
posed is surprising. Juste Lipse, pro- 
fessor at the University of Louvain, was 
uncanny in this respect. He was on his 
deathbed when the tower of St. Peter's 
Church (Louvain) crumbled to the 
ground. As the sound of the impact 
reached the sick man he exclaimed, 
“Omnia caduntl” He uttered his ex- 
clamation in a chronogram—as you 
will see by extracting the Roman nu- 
merals from “oMnIaCaDVnt.” 
The addition of M (1000), I (1), C 
(100), D (500) and V (5) mark the 


‘date of the disaster, 1606. 


Once when the present Papal Secretary of State, Cardinal Maglione, was 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, an inquisitive lady asked him if it was true that he pre- 
ferred German Catholics to French Catholics. The Cardinal, with a twinkle in 
his eye, replied, “Madam, I prefer discreet Catholics.” 

Francis Davitt in the [ Melbourne | Advocate (20 July ’39). 








Aquinas and the Millionaires 


Can money reproduce itself? 


By J. P. DE FONSEKA 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


Money, said scholastic philosophy, is a sin to take usury on money lent? 


is barren. Money, the medieval theo- 
logians held, is unproductive, infertile, 
infecund, unprolific, arid, sterile, un- 
fruitful; money cannot propagate, pro- 
duce, increase or reproduce its kind, 
multiply, generate, bear fruit, use, 
usufruct, usage, usury, advantage, 
profit, interest or gain. 

According to the thinkers of united 
Christendom, a sum of money in stor- 
age, reserve, deposit, safe, safe-keeping 
or saving, in hand or at bank, would 
remain the same and continue to re- 
main the same, no matter what the 
term, time, period, extent, age, scope, 
field or place of its corporate existence 
was. According to all the schools of 
the Middle Ages, Thomism or Aver- 
roism, Realism or Nominalism, Scot- 
ists or the Disciples of Occam, Platon- 
ists or Aristotelians, money had this 
permanent disability. 

The inquirers of the golden age of 
speculation asked questions about 
money: whether it is lawful to sell a 
thing for more than its worth? Wheth- 
er a sale is rendered unlawful through 
a fault in the thing sold? Whether the 
seller is bound to state the defects of 
the thing sold? Whether, in trading, it 
is lawful to sell a thing at a higher 
price than was paid for it? Whether it 


Whether a man is bound to restore 
whatever profits he had made out of 
money gotten by usury? These seven 
questions were tremendous questions. 
Upon the answers depended the trend 
of the world. 

These answers were in clear language 
(without any of the evasions and sub- 
terfuges and reserves which money is 
in a position to adopt nowadays), and 
the Yea or Nay was put down pat. 
For the most part it was Nay, and On 
the Contrary. The answers were such 
as to annoy a modern financier and 
industrial magnate most uncomfort- 
ably. 

The answers said: it is unjust and 
unlawful to sell a thing for more than 
its worth or to buy it for less than its 
worth. Two: the fault in a thing sold 
may pertain to the thing’s substance or 
to its quantity or to its quality, but 
in all these cases not only is the man 
guilty of a fraudulent sale but also 
bound to restitution. Three: the seller 
is bound to state the defects of the 
thing sold, unless they were manifest 
defects, and so did not need stating, 
being apparent to all. Four: there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong in selling 
at a profit. 

Five: to take usury for money lent 


*St. Peter’s College, Bambalapitiya, Colombo, Ceylon. July, 1939. 
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is unjust in itself, because this is to 
sell what does not exist, and this evi- 
dently leads to inequality which is con- 
trary to justice. A man is bound to 
restore the money which he has taken 
in usury. Six: there are certain things 
(like money, wheat, wine, etc.) whose 
use is their consumption, and which 
do not admit of usufruct according to 
law, and of these the lender is not 
bound to restore more than he has re- 
ceived. Seven: it is by no means law- 
ful to induce a man to lend under 
a condition of usury; yet it is lawful 
to borrow with usury from a man who 
is ready so to lend or is a usurer by 
profession, provided the borrower has 
a good end in view, such as the relief 
of his or another’s need. 

Thomas Aquinas, in that famous 
article on money, first sets forth all that 
modern multi-millionaires would have 
to say to show that money is the top 
of human happiness, the crown and 
glory of two-legged rational animals in 
frock coats and tall hats. The mil- 
lionaire’s argument is: since happiness 
is the final end of man, that which 
has the highest place in human desire 
constitutes such happiness. Money has 


this eminent desirability. Thus, money — 


is the peak of mortal bliss. Secondly, 
the full cup of happiness consists in 
an aggregate of all the good things of 
life. Money would appear to confer 
upon its possessors all these good things 
of life. Therefore, money is the height 
of human happiness. Thirdly, the de- 
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sire of a supreme pleasure, when it is 
indulged to its fullness, is endless. 
Money is such an endless desire. Thus, 
money is the sum of beatitude. 

With all proper respect due to mil- 
lionaires, Aquinas then and _ there 
points out that quite the contrary is 
the real case. Communication of hap- 
piness to others constitutes a greater 
good than banking and segregating it 
for one’s self. Millionaires strive to 
assemble money, not to distribute. 
Hoarding distinguishes the money-grub- 
ber; generous giving, the noble soul. 
Thus, money-making really is hardly 
an apex of happiness. Aquinas’ reply 
is that such a hope is a forlorn hope, 
an impossibility. Wealth is of two 
sorts: it comprises natural wealth which 
helps man to remove natural disabili- 
ties, like wealth in food and drink, 
clothing, housing and conveyance; and 
artificial wealth, which does not imme- 
diately supply human needs. Of this 
kind is cash, which is only a medium 
of exchange and a facility. 

It is obvious that the first kind of 
money cannot confer supreme happi- 
ness because these accessories are re- 
quired to support the nature of man, 
as means to an end, and cannot, there- 
fore, be an end in themselves. Their 
justification is in subserving the diverse 
needs of man. So they cannot square 
with the supreme happiness of man. 
The second kind of money is an even 
worse case, being only valuable insofar 
as it can procure the first kind, and 
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being good only as an exchange me- 
dium of such things. Much less would 
it have the nature of supreme happi- 
ness. Wealth, therefore, as a supreme 
happiness, is an absurdity. 

Answering the thesis of the million- 
aires, Aquinas would break the news 
gently to them that only fools would 
measure happiness by the satisfaction 
of bodily comfort, and the judgment 
of what constitutes the good of hu- 
manity is to be learned not from fools 
but from the wise who avoid lopsided 
or ill-balanced desire. Secondly, money 
buys things purchasable with spot cash 
or checks, or on credit, but not things 
of the human spirit. Thirdly, to the 
desire for natural wealth (like meat 
and potatoes) there is at least a limit, 
but to the desire for the artificial sort 
(like dollars and cents) there is no 
limit. Which is why millionaires amass 
their millions. In the case of a supreme 
happiness, the more perfectly it is pos- 
sessed, the more it would be loved, to 
the contempt of other things. But in 
the case of the happiness derivable 
from money, exactly the opposite is 
the case. The more millionaires love 
money the more they desire all sorts 
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of other things wherefrom money ac- 
crues. The more they have it, the more 
they lament its insufficiency. All of 
which is a grave imperfection. 

This scholastic doctrine of money 
would appear to be a thing of the past, 
the fruit of the faith in an age that 
has gone, and a teaching altogether too 
outmoded and obsolete to be of use 
to the needs of modern millionaires 
and mice and men. Considering the 
needs of the modern world, would the 
Thomist teaching have to be regarded 
as inoperative? Let a contemporary, 
the Neo-Thomist Bucceroni, ask and 
answer. The question is: considering 
the present increase in commerce and 
the incredible facility in its transmit- 
tance and change, can money be said 
to be any longer barren and unfruitful; 
or rather, is it not, on the contrary, 
fertile and productive? The answer is: 
it is as true that modern commerce 
does not make money fruitful as it is 
true that modern commerce rests rather 
on credit, and credit comes from one’s 
own industry, genius, labor, confidence 
in merchants, and especially honesty 
of life. It is not money which is fruit- 
ful, but one’s own labor and industry. 


The Trade of War 


War is man killing man in wholesale self-destruction. It is jungle practice. 
If individuals were to pursue toward each other the same methods in settling 
their disputes that nations pursue, there would be no such thing as civilization. 
War is usually neither heroic nor patriotic. It is the trade of mass killing. 


The Ave Maria (8 July *39). 








By DORAN HURLEY 
Condensed from Liturgical Arts* 


When the New pastor came to 
the Old Parish, he brought with him 
very decided ideas about the remodel- 
ing and redecoration of our church. In 
fact, as old Ned Meehan remarked a 
little later, with a tinge of bitterness, 
the man was hardly used to the steps 
of the pulpit before he was announcing 
special collections for that purpose. 

It was the way the man went about 
it. That hurt us. For he all but inti- 
mated that, as far as taste went, the 
Holy Rollers could show us a thing 
or two. 

It was not that we expected to be 
consulted every inch of the way. We 
know our place; and the beautifying 
of the church was his province, not 
ours. But even before the plasterers 
came in to fix the crack in the north 
wall and the painters to set up their 
scaffolding, what did the man do but 
rise up at the Gospel and say very 
firmly that we must have noticed that 
at least three atrocities had already been 
permanently banished, that he was glad 


to report that a start had been made - 


toward liturgical correctness. 

It was Ned Meehan who brought the 
report to the men of the Old Parish 
seated sunning themselves in Angels’ 
Fold, although Mrs. Patrick Crowley 
had spread the tale among the women 
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Adults get educated 





hours before. Mrs, Crowley missed 
them at once: the twice life-sized statue 
of the Sacred Heart painted most life- 
like, the one of the Blessed Virgin all 
blue and gold, and the beautiful rep- 
resentation of St. Patrick that the An- 
cient Order and the Knights gave the 
old pastor on his jubilee. 

To say that we were shocked would 
be putting it mildly. We were scan- 
dalized. Dinnie the Bow Shea and 
Larry O’Toole were all for going to 
the bishop at once and telling him 
that the man was a Protestant. James 
Kielty, whose son is himself a bishop, 
said that he would appeal to Bishop 
Dan to take the boat right over to the 
Holy Father and stop such goings-on. . 

It was not in the least by accident, ~ 
then, that the bishop decided to walk ~ 
through Angels’ Fold. & 

His walk had tired him a bit, he F 
told the old men with a faint smile 
and a gentle wave of his hand that 
they keep their places. Would they 
mind if he sat down with them for 
a bit? 

He envied them, he went on, the ~ 
lovely spot they had for themselves. — 
Everything had been kept so simple, 
and simplicity was so close to God. — 
With a twinkle he added mischievously : 
that he supposed, if the women of the ~ 
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parish had had the arranging of the 
little park, all the benches would have 
sofa cushions and gay umbrellas over 
them. 

“Doilies,” chuckled Ned Meehan 
with deep relish. “They’d have doilies 
and tidies and leetle bits of bows of 
ribbon here and there.” 

“I’m sure of it,” sighed the old 
bishop humorously. “It’s we men ap- 
preciate simplicity and cleanness of the 
line and honesty of workmanship.” 

“We're the ones does,” eagerly 
agreed Larry O'Toole. “If it was only 
two red bricks laid together, if they 


were laid clean and neat it would. 


please the heart of a good workman, 
but you can’t tell a woman that. She 
wouldn’t understand. Frills and frip- 
peries they set such store by, the poor 
things.” 

“I know,” murmured the bishop, 
“I'm afraid poor Father will have a 
hard job convincing some of our own 
women that good art is simple art and 
is unmistakably stamped with its own 
integrity. You men will understand, 
but the women!” He lifted his hands. 

“Would you say now, Bishop,” 
James Kielty put forth the question 
tentatively, “that that statue of the 
Sacred Heart we had in the church 
yonder isn’t a little bit overdone? I 
mean no irreverence, but would you 
say it was a little bit on the loud side?” 

“As a good workingman, as a crafts- 
man, what would you say, Mr. Kielty?” 
asked the bishop. 








“It was never to my taste, any- 
way,” Larry O’Toole spoke his mind. 
“To tell you the truth, it always had 
a ‘foreign’ look to me. Something 
plain, like in white marble, would, I 
think, be much nicer.” 

“If you wouldn’t put its like on a 
grave,” said old Ned Meehan who at 
80 odd is cemetery conscious, “then 
you'd have no business putting it up 
in a church. I think that statue was 
very disrespectful.” 

“Humnh,” Dinnie the Bow Shea bit 
off his question slowly, “but a statue 
of St. Patrick now, you'd like to have 
the green showing on that, wouldn't 
you? “Twould be more patriotic.” 

“Not in a church, you wouldn’t, 
Dinnie,” Larry O’Toole was very 
shocked. 

“A statue like that, though, would 
be not out of place in a meeting room, 
I wouldn’t say.” The bishop smiled. 

“Holy Name hall would be the place 
for a statue like that, Dinnie,” Ned 
Meehan spoke categorically. And as 
the bishop rose to go, “Er-r, I wonder 
would the new pastor, do you think, 
leave us have the loan of St. Patrick 
from the new church for our own 
hall?” 

“T'll mention it to him,” said the 
bishop, “when I tell him how inter- 
ested you all are in his plans.” 

“Oh, we are, we are,” protested Mee- 
han, “and if you can say a word to 
him, have him keep it very plain, ar- 
tistic but very plain.” 
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It was not until later that week, 
when the new pastor called a parish 
meeting to present his plans for the 
redecoration of the church to the peo- 
ple and ask their approval, that we 
knew that there was a name for artistic 
knowledge about a church. Liturgical 
was the word, and it was a great treat 
to all of us to hear it explained. The 
new pastor knew it from A to Z. 

The church is completed now, and 
we are more than ever proud of it. 
The new pastor, too, has firmly en- 
sconced himself in our hearts for hav- 
ing made our House of God so beau- 
tiful, and so correctly so. 

But there is one thing bothers us 


all, Ned Meehan is thinking of speak- 
ing to the old bishop about it. John 
McCarthy’s boy was ordained in May, 
and you may be sure that the Old Par- 
ish went down to the Cathedral in a 
body. We ali talked about this on the 
way home. After the dignity and sim- 
plicity of our own Old Parish church 
as it stands today, we are afraid that 
the interior of the Cathedral leaves 
something to be desired. 

“Isn’t it too bad,” said Ned Meehan 
sadly, “that the rector and the people 
of the Cathedral parish haven’t better 
taste? It struck me today that the high 
altar at the Cathedral was very un- 
liturgical.” 


y 


Polyglot Cardinal 


In 1849, there died, at the age of 75, the greatest of all linguists—Cardinal 
Mezzofanti. He was able to speak as many languages as the years of his life. 
The son of a carpenter of Bologna, he came, as a youth, under the notice of a 
neighboring priest, who had him educated for the Church. While still a student, 
he mastered Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, French, Spanish and German. At 
the age of 22 he was appointed professor of Oriental subjects in Bologna Uni- 
versity, and from that time onwards he made the study of languages an all- 
engrossing pursuit. All languages interested him, not merely the ancient classical 
tongues and the better-known modern ones, but languages which rarely found a 
European interpreter. Coptic, Chaldean, Abyssinian, Chinese and North Ameri- 
can were among the languages in which he was quite at home. He had an 
excellent knowledge of both Irish and Welsh. Cases occurred in Bologna where 
foreigners speaking some out-of-the-way tongue desired to go to Confession. Such 
persons were invariably sent to Cardinal Mezzofanti, who, if he did not know | 
their language, usually asked them to return in three weeks, by which time he 


had mastered it ae rfectly. “M” in the [ Melbourne ] Advocate (27 July *39). 





Word magic 


This story (first written 25 years 
ago) is simply this—man is not suf- 
ficient unto himself. He must have a 
rallying cry, a slogan by which to die 
and by which to live. The story says 
that even an empty slogan is better 
than no slogan at all. There is some 
truth in that, but it is a doctrine on 
which some of the most dangerous 
causes in the world have been founded. 
The step forward is to write the story 
all over again and more ambitiously. 
Then the motto would read: Faith is 
essential to life. Paradoxically enough, 
some of the most eloquent proofs of 
this lie in the curious passionate inten- 
sity of those who would destroy faith. 
There is no proselyter half so energetic 
as the hard-shelled atheist. He is, of 
course, looking for a faith. He tries 
to raise himself up to it by using nega- 
tions as his bootstraps. Nobody talks 
so constantly about God as those who 
insist that there is no God. That 
doesn’t make sense to me. And so in 
the fumbling kind of way The 51st 
Dragon is _ psychologically correct. 
Without a belief man is helpless against 


the dragons. 


Of all the pupils at the knight school 


Gawaine le Coeur-Hardy was among 
the least promising. He was tall and 


The 51st Dragon 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 
Condensed from Broun’s Nutmeg* 


sturdy, but his instructors soon discov- 
ered that he lacked spirit. He would 
hide in the woods when the jousting 
class was called, although his com- 
panions and members of the faculty 
sought to appeal to his better nature 
by shouting to him to come out and 
break his neck like a man. Even when 
they told him that the lances were 
padded, the horses no more than ponies 
and the field unusually soft for late 
autumn, Gawaine refused to grow 
enthusiastic. The Headmaster and the 
Assistant Professor of Pleasuance were 
discussing the case one spring after- 
noon and the Assistant Professor could 
see no remedy but expulsion. 

“No,” said the Headmaster, as he 
looked out at the purple hills which 
ringed the school, “I think I'll train 
him to slay dragons.” 

“He might be killed,” objected the 
Assistant Professor. 

“So he might,” replied the Head- 
master brightly, but he added, more 
soberly, “we must consider the greater 
good. We are responsible for the for- 
mation of this lad’s character.” 

“Are the dragons particularly bad 
this year?” interrupted the Assistant 
Professor. This was characteristic. He 
always seemed restive when the head 
of the school began to talk ethics and 
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the grand ideals of the institution. 

“T’ve never known them worse,” re- 
plied the Headmaster. “Up in the hills 
to the south last week they killed a 
number of peasants, two cows and a 
prize pig. And if this dry spell holds 
there’s no telling when they may start 
a forest fire simply by breathing around 
indiscriminately.” 

“Would any refund on the tuition 
fee be necessary in case of an accident 
to young Coeur-Hardy?” 

“No,” the principal answered, judi- 
cially, “that’s all covered in the contract. 
But as a matter of fact he won't be 
killed. Before I send him up in the 
hills I’m going to give him a magic 
word.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said the 
Professor. “Sometimes they work won- 
ders.” 

From that day on Gawaine special- 
ized in dragons. His course included 
both theory and practice. In the morn- 
ing there were long lectures on the 
history, anatomy, manners and customs 
of dragons. Gawaine did not distin- 
guish himself in these studies. He had 
a marvelously versatile gift for forget- 
ting things. In the afternoon he showed 
to better advantage, for then he would 
go down to the south meadow and 
practice with a battle-ax. In this exer- 
cise he was truly impressive, for he 
had enormous strength as well as speed 
and grace. He even developed a decep- 
tive display of ferocity. Old alumni 
say that it was a thrilling sight to see 
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Gawaine charging across the field to- 
ward the dummy paper dragon which 
had been set up for his practice. As 
he ran he would brandish his ax and 
shout “A murrain on thee!” or some 
other vivid bit of campus slang. It 
never took him more than one stroke 
to behead the dummy dragon. 

Gradually his task was made more 
difficult. Paper gave way to papier- 
maché and finally to wood, but even 
the toughest of these dummy dragons 
had no terrors for Gawaine. One sweep 
of the ax always did the business. 
There were those who said that when 
the practice was protracted until dusk 
and the dragons threw long, fantastic 
shadows across the meadow Gawaine 
did not charge so impetuously nor 
shout so loudly. It is possible there 
was malice in this charge. At any rate, 
the Headmaster decided by the end of 
June that it was time for the test. Only 
the night before a dragon had come 
close to the school grounds and had 
eaten some of the lettuce from the gar- 
den. The faculty decided that Gawaine 
was ready. They gave him a diploma 
and a new battle-ax and the Head- 
master summoned him to a private 
conference. 

“Sit down,” said the Headmaster. 
“Have a cigarette.” 

Gawaine hesitated. 

“Oh, I know it’s against the rules,” 
said the Headmaster, “but after all, 
you have received your preliminary 
degree. You are no longer a boy. You 
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are a man. Tomorrow you will go 
out into the world, the great world of 
achievement.” 

Gawaine took a cigarette. The Head- 
master offered him a match, but he 
produced one of his own and began 
to puff away with a dexterity which 
quite amazed the principal. 

“Here you have learned the theories 
of life,” continued the Headmaster, 
resuming the thread of his discourse, 
“but after all, life is not a matter of 
theories. Life is a matter of facts. It 
calls on the young and the old alike 
to face these facts, even though they 
are hard and sometimes unpleasant. 
Your problem, for example, is to slay 
dragons.” 

“Td like an enchanted cap,” said 
Gawaine. 

“What’s that?” asked the Headmas- 
ter, testily. 

“A cap to make me disappear,” ex- 
plained Gawaine. 

The Headmaster laughed indulgent- 
ly. “You mustn’t believe all those old 
wives’ stories,” he said. “There isn’t 
any such thing. A cap to make you 
disappear, indeed! What would you 
do with it? You haven’t even appeared 
yet. Why, my boy, you could walk 
from here to London, and nobody 
would so much as look at you. You're 
nobody. You couldn’t be more invis- 
ible than that.” 

Gawaine seemed dangerously close 
to a relapse into his old habit of whim- 
pering. The Headmaster reassured 








him, “Don’t worry; I'll give you some- 
thing much better than an enchanted 
cap. I’m going to give you a magic 
word. All you have to do is to repeat 
this magic charm once and no dragon 
can possibly harm a hair on your head. 
You can cut off his head at your lei- 
sure.” 

He took a heavy book from the shelf 
behind his desk and began to run 
through it. “Sometimes,” he said, “the 
charm is a whole phrase or even a sen- 
tence. I might, for instance, give you 
‘To make the’—No, that might not do. 
I think a single word would be best 
for dragons.” 

“A short word,” suggested Gawaine. 

“Tt can’t be too short or it wouldn’t 
be potent. There isn’t so much hurry 
as all that. Here’s a splendid magic 
word: ‘Rumplesnitz.’ Do you think 
you can learn that?” 

Gawaine tried and in an hour o1 
so he seemed to have the word well 
in hand. Again and again he inter- 
rupted the lesson to inquire. “And if 
I say ‘Rumplesnitz’ the dragon can’t 
possibly hurt me?” And always the 
Headmaster replied, “If you only say 
‘Rumplesnitz,’ you are perfectly safe.” 

Toward morning Gawaine seemed 
resigned to his career.’ At daybreak 
the Headmaster saw him to the edge 
of the forest and pointed him to the 
direction in which he should proceed. 
About a mile away to the southwest 
a cloud of steam hovered over an open 
meadow in the woods and the Head- 
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master assured Gawaine that under the 
steam he would find a dragon. Ga- 
waine went forward slowly. He won- 
dered whether it would be best to 
approach the dragon on the run as he 
did in his practice in the south meadow 
or to walk slowly toward him, shout- 
ing “Rumplesnitz” all the way. 

The problem was decided for him. 
No sooner had he come to the fringe 
of the meadow than the dragon spied 
him and began to charge. It was a 
large dragon and yet it seemed de- 
cidedly aggressive. As the dragon 
charged it released huge clouds of hiss- 
ing steam through its nostrils. It was 
almost as if a gigantic teapot had gone 
mad. The dragon came forward so fast 
and Gawaine was so frightened that 
he had time to say “Rumplesnitz” only 
once. As he said it, he swung his battle- 
ax and off popped the head of the 
dragon. Gawaine had to admit that 
it was even easier to kill a real dragon 
than a wooden one if only you said 
“Rumplesnitz.” 

Gawaine brought the ears home and 
a small section of the tail. His school- 
mates and the faculty made much of 
him, but the Headmaster wisely kept 
him from being spoiled by insisting 
that he go on with his work. Every 
clear day Gawaine rose at dawn and 
went out to kill dragons. The Head- 
master kept him at home when it 
rained, because he said the woods were 
damp and unhealthy at such times and 
that he didn’t want the boy to run 
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needless risks. Few good days passed 
in which Gawaine failed to get a 
dragon. On one particularly fortunate 
day he killed three, a husband and a 
wife and a visiting relative. Gradually 
he developed a technique. Pupils who 
sometimes watched him from the hill- 
tops a long way off said that he often 
allowed the dragon to come within a 
few feet before he said “Rumplesnitz.” 
He came to say it with a mocking 
sneer. Occasionally he did stunts. 
Once when an excursion party from 
London was watching him he went 
into action with his right hand tied 
behind his back. The dragon’s head 
came off just as easily. 

As Gawaine’s record of killings 
mounted higher the Headmaster found 
it impossible to keep him completely 
in hand. He fell into the habit of 
stealing out at night and engaging in 
long drinking bouts at the village 
tavern. It was after such a debauch 
that he rose a little before dawn one 
fine August morning and started out 
after his 5oth dragon. His head was 
heavy and his mind sluggish. He was 
heavy in other respects as well, for he 
had adopted the somewhat vulgar prac- 
tice of wearing his medals, ribbons and 
all, when he went out dragon hunting. 
The decorations began on his chest and 
ran all the way down to his abdomen. 
They must have weighed at least eight 
pounds. 

Gawaine found a dragon in the 
same meadow where he had killed the 
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first one. It was a fair-sized dragon, 
but evidently an old one. Its face was 
wrinkled and Gawaine thought he had 
never seen so hideous a countenance. 
Much to the lad’s disgust, the monster 
refused to charge and Gawaine was 
obliged to walk toward him. He whis- 
tled as he went. The dragon regarded 
him hopelessly, but craftily. Of course 
it had heard of Gawaine. Even when 
the lad raised his battle-ax the dragon 
made no move. It knew that there 
was no salvation in the quickest thrust 
of the head, for it had been informed 
that this hunter was protected by an 
enchantment. It merely waited, hoping 
something would turn up. Gawaine 
raised the battle-ax and suddenly low- 
ered it again. He had grown very pale 
and he trembled violently. The dragon 
suspected a trick. “What's the mat- 
ter?” it asked, with false solicitude. 

“I’ve forgotten the magic word,” 
stammered Gawaine. 

“What a pity,” said the dragon. “So 
that was the secret. It doesn’t seem 
quite sporting to me, all this magic 
stuff, you know. Not cricket, as we 
used to say when I was a little dragon; 
but after all, that’s a matter of 
opinion.” 

Gawaine was so helpless with terror 
that the dragon’s confidence rose im- 
measurably and it could not resist the 
temptation to show off a bit. 

“Could I possibly be of any assist- 
ance?” it asked. “What’s the first let- 
ter of the magic word?” 
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said Ga- 


6? 99 


“It begins with an ‘r’, 
waine weakly. 

“Let’s see,” mused the dragon, “that 
doesn’t tell us much, does it? What 
sort of a word is it? Is it an epithet, 
do you think?” 

Gawaine could do no more than nod. 

“Why, of course,” exclaimed the 
dragon, “reactionary Republican.” 

Gawaine shook his head. 

“Well, then,” said the dragon, “we'd 
better get down to business. Will you 
surrender?” 

With the suggestion of a compromise 
Gawaine mustered up enough courage 
to speak. 

“What will you do if I surrender?” 
he asked. 

“Why, I'll eat you,” said the dragon. 

“And if I don’t surrender?” 

“T'll eat you just the same.” 

“Then it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, does it?” moaned Gawaine. 

“It does to me,” said the dragon 
with a smile. “I'd rather you didn’t 
surrender. You'd taste much better if 
you didn’t.” 

The dragon waited for a long time 
for Gawaine to ask “Why?” but the 
boy was too frightened to speak. At 
last the dragon had to give the ex- 
planation without his cue line. “You 
see,” he said, “if you don’t surrender 
you'll taste better because you'll die 
game.” 

This was an old and ancient trick 
of the dragon’s. By means of some 
such a quip he was accustomed to 
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paralyze his victims with laughter and 
then to destroy them. Gawaine was 
sufficiently paralyzed as it was, but 
laughter had no part in his helpless- 
ness. With the last word of the joke 
the dragon drew back his head and 
struck. In that second there flashed into 
the mind of Gawaine the magic word 
“Rumplesnitz,” but there was no time 
to say it. There was time only to strike 
and, without a word, Gawaine met the 
onrush of the dragon with a full swing. 
He put all his back and shoulders into 
it. The impact was terrific and the 
head of the dragon flew almost 100 
yards and landed in a thicket. 

Gawaine did not remain frightened 
very long after the death of the dragon. 
His mood was one of wonder. He was 
enormously puzzled. He cut off the 
ears of the monster almost in a trance. 
Again and again he thought to him- 
self, “I didn’t say ‘Rumplesnitz’!” He 
was sure of that and yet there was no 
question that he had killed the dragon. 
In fact, he had never killed one so ut- 
terly. Never before had he driven a 
head for anything like the same dis- 
tance. Twenty-five yards was perhaps 
his best previous record. All the way 
back to the knight school he kept rum- 
bling about in his mind seeking an 
explanation for what had occurred. He 
went to the Headmaster immediately 
and after closing the door told him 
what had happened. “I didn’t say 
‘Rumplesnitz,” he explained with 
great earnestness. 


October 
The Headmaster laughed. “I’m glad 


you've found out,” he said. “It makes 
you ever so much more of a hero. 
Don’t you see that? Now you know 
that it was you who killed all these 
dragons and not that foolish little word 
‘Rumplesnitz.’ ” 

Gawaine frowned. “Then it wasn’t 
a magic word after all?” he asked. 

“Of course not,” said the Headmas- 
ter, “you ought to be too old for such 
foolishness. There isn’t any such thing 
as a magic word.” 

“But you told me it was magic,” pro- 
tested Gawaine. “You said it was mag- 
ic and now you say it isn’t.” 

“It wasn’t magic in the literal sense,” 
answered the Headmaster, “but it was 
much more wonderful than that. The 
word gave you confidence. It took 
away your fears. If I hadn’t told you 
that, you might have been killed the 
very first time. It was your battle-ax 
that did the trick.” 

Gawaine surprised the Headmaster 
by his attitude. He was obviously dis- 
tressed by the explanation. He inter- 
rupted a long philosophic and ethical 
discourse by the Headmaster with, “If 
I hadn’t of hit ’em all mighty hard and 
fast any one of ’em might have crushed 
me like a, like a—” He fumbled for 
a word. 

“Egg shell,” suggested the Headmas- 
ter. 

“Like a egg shell,” assented Gawaine, 
and he said it many times. All through 
the evening meal people who sat near 
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him heard him muttering, “Like a egg 
shell, like a egg shell.” 

The next day was clear, but Gawaine 
did not get up at dawn. Indeed, it was 
almost noon when the Headmaster 
found him cowering in bed, with the 
clothes pulled over his head. The prin- 
cipal called the Assistant Professor of 
Pleasuance, and together they dragged 
the boy toward the forest. 

“He'll be all right as soon as he gets 
a couple more dragons under his belt,” 
explained the Headmaster. 

The Assistant Professor of Pleasuance 
agreed. “It would be a shame to stop 
such a fine run,” he said. “Why, count- 
ing that one yesterday, he’s killed 50 
dragons.” 

They pushed the boy into a thicket 
above which hung a meager cloud of 
steam. It was obviously quite a small 
dragon. But Gawaine did not come 
back that night or the next. In fact, 
he never came back. Some weeks after- 
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ward brave spirits from the school ex- 
plored the thicket, but they could find 
nothing to remind them of Gawaine 
except the metal parts of his medals. 
Even the ribbons had been devoured. 

The Headmaster and the Assistant 
Professor of Pleasuance agreed that it 
would be just as well not to tell the 
school how Gawaine had achieved his 
record and still less how he came to 
die. They held that it might have a 
bad effect on school spirit. According- 
ly, Gawaine has lived in the memory of 
the school as its greatest hero. No vis- 
itor succeeds in leaving the building 
today without seeing a great shield 
which hangs on the wall of the dining 
hall. Fifty pairs of dragon’s ears are 
mounted upon the shield and under- 
neath in gilt letters is “Gawaine le 
Coeur-Hardy,” followed by the simple 
inscription, “He killed 50 dragons.” 
The record has never been equaled 


from that time to this. 





i 
Red Indian Catholics 


It is estimated that there were 1,115,000 Indians in North America when 
Columbus first crossed the Atlantic 450 years ago. The conquest of the continent, 
together with the introduction of firearms, “firewater,” and the white man’s 
diseases, cruelly reduced these numbers. In 1870 there were only 291,000 Indians 
in the U. S. and Alaska, a figure which was practically unchanged 40 years later. 
But the constructive efforts of the Government, together with various missionary 
and educational efforts, are beginning to take . Today there are 379,000 
Indians in the U. S. alone, more than half of them Catholics. There are more 
than 250 priests and 450 Sisters working among the American Indians; 9,000 
children are pupils in Indian mission schools. An important part of the work is 


carried on by full-blooded Indian catechists. 
“M” in the [Melbourne | Advocate (27 July 39). 








English in the Liturgy ? 


By STANLEY J. BRZANA 
Condensed from Vox Regis* 


The Church, as a general rule, for- 
bids the use of living languages in her 
liturgy. The Church, however, is leni- 
ent and understanding. Her attitude is 
not an unchangeable dogma; it is a 
disciplinary policy which admits and 
has admitted alteration, as the various 
Oriental rites will testify. 

The question is very controversial. 
Conservatives want to retain the Latin; 
progressives argue aggressively for the 
introduction of English. 

Weaving their arguments about the 
four marks of the Church, the conserv- 
atives argue as follows: First, Latin is 
the symbol and bond of the unity of 
the Church. It is her universal lan- 
guage which her head employs in all 
official communications with the faith- 
ful the world over. This cannot but 
impress Catholics and non-Catholics 
everywhere that the Church is one. 
Second, Latin is more in accord with 
the Aoliness of the Church, because as 
a highly cultured language it gives 
worthy expression to the sublime mys- 
teries of the faith, and prevents the 
profanation of the sacred rites by com- 
monplace expressions of the vernacular. 
Third, Latin is more in accord with 
the catholicity or universality of the 
Church, because it has been spread to 
almost every part of the world. Fourth, 


People could understand 


Latin, as a dead language, best pre- 
serves the apostolic character of the doc- 
trine of the Church, and the purity of 
liturgy by eliminating frequent textual 
changes which would otherwise be nec- 
essitated by the changeableness of liv- 
ing languages. 

In answer to these arguments, we 
have to admit that Latin better pre- 
serves the unity, apostolicity and, in a 
certain sense, the holiness of the 
Church. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, how Latin is more in accord with 
the catholicity of the Church. The uni- 
versal Church embraces all men of 
every language and nationality. By in- 
sisting on Latin and excluding the 
vernacular the Church may, to one out- 
side her fold, seem to exclude men of 
other languages. While she has remain- 
ed firm in matters of faith and morals, 
the Church has throughout the ages 
accommodated herself to men in mat- 
ters of discipline. In her liturgy she 
has, so to speak, “become all things to 
all men,” Greek to the Greeks, Latin 
to the Latins, Assyrian to the Assyrians, 
Armenian to the Armenians, Chaldean 
to the Chaldeans, Slavonic to the Slavs, 
Roumanian to the Roumanians! Why 
cannot she become English to the Eng- 
lish and American to the Americans? 

The conservatives argue that Latin 


"Seminary of Christ the King, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. Vol. IV, No. 2. 
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eliminates frequent textual changes 
which would be necessary if a change- 
able living language were used. Can 
we say, however, that frequent changes 
are necessary? Sacred Scripture was 
translated into our changeable English 
(Douay version) 350 years ago. Not 
until today did a movement arise to 
revise the translation. Can changes 
every 350 years be called frequent 
changes? 

The conservatives assert further that 
commonplace expressions of the vernac- 
ular would profane the holiness of lit- 
urgy. We can search the thousand 
pages of the Douay version and we will 
not find commonplace expressions 
which profane the sacredness of Scrip- 
ture! Why would liturgy then be ex- 
posed to such profanation? 

Strong as the other reasons may be 
for the exclusion of English and reten- 
tion of Latin, they are outweighed by 
the advantages of English. Further- 
more, they are not the reasons for 
which Latin was originally introduced. 
They grew up with the Latin and were 
proposed many centuries after it had 
been introduced! 

The great advantage of introducing 
English into the liturgy is that it would 
be understood by the people, while Lat- 
in is not. The Gospel and Epistle are 
read to the people for their instruction; 
but how can they be instructed when 
they do not understand? Before they 
can understand, the Gospel and Epistle 
have to be re-read in English. Before 
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the orations of Mass the priest exhorts 
the people, “Let us pray!” but how can 
they respond with prayer when they do 
not understand? At the Preface the 
priest sings, “Let us raise our hearts to 
God and give thanks”; but how can the 
people raise their hearts and give 
thanks when they do not understand? 
Before the Communion the priest 
shows the precious Lamb to the people 
and says, “Behold the Lamb of God!” 
but how can they truly behold when 
they do not understand? All these 
things are said in a loud voice so that 
the people may hear, but what good 
is it for them to hear but not under- 
stand? St. Paul says, “If the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle? So like- 
wise you, except you utter by the 
tongue plain speech, how shall it be 
known what is said? For you shall be 
speaking into the air” (I Cor. 14:8). 
Some conservatives may object that 
liturgy is not primarily intended to be 
understood by the people. We admit 
that the first purpose of liturgy is to 
give glory to God. We admit that the 
Mass has in itself, without the compre- 
hension on the part of the people, an 
infinite power of glorification and in- 
tercession. God, however, wants glori- 
fication from the people also. He wants 
the people to be united with the priest 
interceding for them! That is why 
Christ in instituting the sacraments 
bound his grace to sensible signs: so 
that the people might see, hear, under- 
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stand. Why should we not then glorify 
God in a language understandable to 
the people and thus not only detter ful- 
fill the first purpose of liturgy, God’s 
glorification, but also achieve the sec- 
ond purpose of liturgy, the people’s 
edification? 

We can see how important the apos- 
tles considered the edification of the 
people. In all their missionary activity 
they used the language of the people, 
not only in preaching but also at litur- 
gical functions. St. Paul, in reproving 
some Christians of Corinth who by vir- 
tue of the charisma spoke in strange 
tongues at gatherings of the faithful, 
says, “If thou shalt bless with the spirit, 
how shall he that holdeth the place of 
the unlearned say Amen to thy bless- 
ing? because he knoweth not what 
thou sayest. For thou indeed givest 
thanks well, but the other is not edi- 
fied” (I Cor. 14:16). Later St. Paul 
declares, “In the Church I had rather 
speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that I may instruct others also, 
than 10,000 words in a tongue” (I Cor. 
14:19). 

For the first two centuries the pre- 
vailing liturgical language was Greek. 
Greek was not understood, however; 
by the common people of Italy. So, it 


was in the rural communities of Italy, 
somewhat before the 3rd century, that 
Latin was introduced, for the very 
cause we plead, to make liturgy under- 
standable to the people! To make it 
even more understandable it was not 
the high Latin, nor even the common 
city Latin, but the rustic Latin that was 
introduced! It would indeed be incon- 
sistent then for the defenders of Latin 
not to recognize the plea which they 
themselves pleaded, to have Latin in- 
troduced! 

By no means do we favor a whole- 
sale removal of Latin from the liturgy. 
There is no need nor expediency in 
such a removal. The Latin should be 
retained in all the parts of the liturgy 
which are not intended for the people. 
Speaking specifically about the Mass, 
the Latin should be retained in the 
Canon and other parts which are said 
secretly. Only the parts directly intend- 
ed for the people should be put into 
English. 

Hence, by compromise we reach a 
happy solution. We retain the Latin 
and thus continue to enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of it; we also introduce the 
English and thus the people obtain a 
much desired advantage—they under- 
stand the liturgy! 


Talking of fleas, I always like the riddle which was too much for Homer 
and which caused his death through vexation at not being able to solve it. The 
riddle was: “What I could not find, that I kept; what I did find, that I threw 


away.” The answer is, our little crawling friends. 


D. W. in the Tablet (19 Aug. ’39). 
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Our Relations With America 


Pie for the slogan makers 


The relations between the Govern- 
ment of this country and that of the 
U. S. in the present complication of for- 
eign affairs is of very high importance; 
and if we get that relation wrong we 
shall suffer. 

It is important in two ways: first of 
all, spiritually, intimately, and rather 
vaguely but most deeply, it is impor- 
tant to ourselves. We are half cut off 
from Europe as it is, and the ancient 
permanent civilization from which we 
sprang, to which we belong, and lack- 
ing sustenance from which we should 
starve and become worthless. We are 
tempted by the New World. 

The new world of the U. S. and of 
our various colonies presses upon us far 
too much as it is. The effect of lan- 
guage is here disastrous. We owe it to 
ourselves not to allow things essentially 
alien to us to change the English soul. 
Our relations with the U. S. in this 
respect—our spiritual relations with 
them—are of the umost moment to our 
own future. Were we, by some acci- 
dent, to become alien to them and 
permanently hostile it would be a 
heavy blow; for we should be more 
and more alone. We have no classic. 
We have lost our main European tradi- 
tion, and, in our isolation, America is 
at least something of a companion. But 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 
Condensed from the Weekly Review* 


were we, by persuading ourselves that 
we and the New World are one, to 
take on a false personality we should 
lose much more. We have already lost 
a great deal by this silly fiction of iden- 
tity between English and American 
things: which fiction is crystallized in 
the vile term “Anglo-Saxon,” a monu- 
ment to historical ignorance. If the 
nonsense goes much further it will 
become grotesque and poisonous. Eng- 
land and America are two separate, dis- 
tinct, and potentially contrasting poli- 
ties, and any Anglomaniac on the other 
side or smooth political liar on our 
side who pretends otherwise is prepar- 
ing for disaster: for anyone who is at 
issue with reality is preparing disaster. 

There is another immediate concrete 
problem the solution of which may 
prove of even greater effect; that is the 
problem of American support against 
our enemies. 

Every educated man, I hope, knows 
what is meant by “our enemies.” Eng- 
land has acquired a singular position 
in the world. It is a position roughly 
parallel, as all educated men know, to 
Carthage, to Venice, to Amsterdam, 
and to all other aristocratic mercantile 
republics of the past. It would be tedi- 
ous to insist too much on that truth 
and yet it must be emphasized at a 


*9 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C.2, England. Aug. 3, 1939. 
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time when men are swimming in a sea 
of balderdash about some imaginary 
thing called “Democracy”—which has 
no more to do with Popular Govern- 
ment (the only true meaning of Dem- 
ocracy) than Jazz has to do with Beati- 
tude. 

England having become, in the last 
250 years, an immensely wealthy mer- 
cantile aristocratic state, drawing trib- 
ute of all kinds from her own Domin- 
ions and from everybody else, is in 
peril of loot. Rivals desire with a nat- 
ural appetite to feed upon her pos- 
sessions; and these possessions do not 
mean lumps of territory but lumps of 
‘ revenue. We have become the bankers 
of the world and, in vast areas, our tax 
gatherers are sucking in usury from 
the world. Envious rivals naturally de- 
sire to get their whack of that nutri- 
tious treat, while those who pay tribute 
in order to keep the stream going de- 
sire to be rid of that tribute and to 
keep it for themselves. This is at the 
root of the attack on our Chinese trade 
and banking and transport; that is 
what, as yet, is only grumbling in 
Australasia and South America but 
may soon become more vocal. For the 
moment our chief rival is the crude 
and ephemeral Third Reich. 

Now against this general assault, 
which has only just begun, we may get 
the support of the U. S. in our defense. 
We may, to use an American phrase 
which was comically present in the 
American Press during the recent visit 
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to America of the King and Queen of 
England, “sell to America England’s 
troubles.” 

A first rate thing for us if we do! 
But we cannot succeed as a matter of 
course. Our Press tells us it is a matter 
of course and so do a few very rich 
men in and from America, and so do 
most rich men on our side of the At- 
lantic. But the obstacles between us 
and our goal (which is, to put it brut- 
ally, “the roping in of America”) are 
many and are worth setting down. 

A small one in size but a large one 
in social importance is the irritation 
felt by nearly all Americans with our 
class distinction based not on lineage 
these days but on mere wealth. Out- 
side England the leading social mark 
of England (which is familiarity of 
the cultured middle class with the rich 
coupled with the open and accepted 
contempt of the rich for the cultured 
middle class, including the professional 
men of moderate income) does not 
work. Here in England it has taken 
root and become native; elsewhere it 
is abhorrent. Here the professional 
classes of moderate income accept in- 
solence from the rich. In America they 
don’t. The American reveres great art 
in any form; great learning, and so 
forth. He does not revere mere wealth 
as we do. He admires the acquisition 
of wealth as a proof of success in a 
competition but not its mere possession; 
but he does not think a man wealthier 
than himself superior to himself; and 
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he resents the manifestation of that im- 
aginary superiority. We try to hide our 
plutocratic religion from him but we 
do not succeed. Let us study earnestly 
to succeed, 

This trouble, of course, though it is 
acute and beginning to appear in Amer- 
ican literary comments upon us, is re- 
stricted to a small area. More impor- 


“put it across” because his ideals are 
strange to Americans. But we cannot 
persuade the great mass of Americans 
that alliance with any European Power 
is advisable. American opinion is mer- 
curial and, under some slogan, enthus- 
iasm will spread like a prairie fire, but 
there are brains behind that opinion. 

It behooves us to discover solid argu- 
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tant is the indifference of America to 
English European relations. We were 
' able to make a bogy of the lunatic Hit- 
ler; we can establish a caricature of a 
great statesman like Mussolini and 


ments and to appeal to reason. Believe 
me the American public is open to rea- 
son in a degree to which we on this 
side are quite unaccustomed. Do not 
think you are dealing with fools. 
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What Is Propaganda? 


A well-known French journalist recently uttered the following en- 
lightening words: “There is only one propaganda that justifies the name 
and merits our respect, and that is the institution founded by Gregory XV 
in 1622 to propagate the faith in the whole world. The truths this organ- 
ism diffuses do not vary according to the convenience and caprice of 
various forms of Government.” Since that venerable day of its birth, the 
original meaning of the word propaganda has been so distorted, clipped, 
and otherwise maltreated that today it is synonymous with a deliberate 
attempt to win the minds of others, regardless of the truth; it is even re- 
garded as a well-designed plan to spread falsehood. The word offers us a 
sad example of what was holy and divine, but is now cheapened and de- 
spised when put into the hands of evil men. Should your non-Catholic 
neighbor tell you that the Catholic Church has a Sacred College of Propa- 
ganda, don’t look horrified, or ashamed. Still more—do not deny the 
accusation. Instead, explain the word propaganda. Tell him that for 300 
years this College has kept the world informed about the greatest work in 


history—the conversion of the human race. 
The Ave Maria (2 Sept. ’39). 








Monologue By Michael 


By DOROTHY BERNARD 


Condensed from the Advocate* 


This is me, Michael, speaking from 
St. Joseph’s Foundling Home, Broad- 
meadows. You know St. Joseph? He 
looked after the little Boy, Jesus. He 
has 236 to look after here, not all boys, 
but there are three boys to every girl. 

I don’t know exactly what a foun- 
dling is, but I guess I'll find out one 
of these days. It must be something 
pretty important, though, for they take 
the very greatest care of us. We all 
have rubber mattresses, except the 
babies, of course; they’re far too young 
to know what’s good for a rubber mat- 
tress and what isn’t. Still, a man’s got 
to make allowances, and remember 
that he was once young himself. I’m 
nearly three now. 

As I was saying to my secretary, 
when a chap’s got a couple of years 
over his head, he begins to know 
what’s what, even if he can’t put it 
into words. Speaking personally, I’ve 
never found much use for words. As 
I see it, it’s not what you say, but the 
way you say it: 

Yell loud enough, and you'll always 
get results. 

The louder the yell, the quicker the 
results. 

Except in emergencies, yelling is 
“out” between five o’clock at night and 
six o'clock in the morning; that’s when 


Precocious kid 


we're supposed to be asleep. And a 
man sleeps well after a busy day. But 
one night, long after it was quite dark, 
there was a most terrific yelling go- 
ing on. It was a new arrival, who had 
been left on the front doorstep, and 
couldn’t, of course, be expected to 
know the rules of the house. Girls are 
a nuisance, generally speaking, but 
this one had a lot of character. She 
wouldn’t take her bottle from just any- 
one; only one particular nun would do. 
Otherwise, she’d rather go hungry, and 
they’d never have that. The meals here 
are good, let me tell you. I’ve lived 
here all my life and I’ve only missed 
two of them; well, missed one and lost 
one, to put it more exactly. I simply 
had to miss one, because I'd really tak- 
en two at the meal before; as regards 
the one I lost, let’s say no more about 
it. Even when you're very, very small, 
they see that you get fair play. Five 
bottles of your own particular mixture 
are fixed up at a time, your name is 
put on them, and they bring you one 
at regular intervals. No one else has a 
hope of getting your good meal; any- 
way, nobody wants it, they’ve all got 
their own. 

Our youngest is ten days old, and 
I’m very nearly the oldest inhabitant; 
I just lose the title by a few months; 
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but I’ll be head of the house in time, 
because this other chap will be going 
soon. When you're three, they take 
you for a ride, and you find yourself 
at a new place called St. Anthony’s 
Home. Well, that sounds all right to 
me; there’s nothing like travel to 
broaden a man. 

We're all sorted out according to 
size, ten different sizes. There are the 
ones that lie down all of the time, the 
ones that sit up some of the time, the 
ones that fall over most of the time, 
junior toddlers, toddlers and super- 
toddlers, the triers, the walkers, the 
runners, and the racers. I’m a racing 
model myself. There’s a different color 
scheme for each division, such as pale 
blue, pale pink, mauve, salmon, green. 
The nurseries, beds, and babies match, 
so that no one can possibly get mislaid. 
And it’s no earthly use trying to make 
out you’re a trier when you're only a 
toddler; triers are pink and toddlers 
are blue, and it’s a case of “home to 
your own nursery, James.” Still, you 
get to the top at last. 

Visitors are always 
Things usually happen when they’re 
about, or, at least, after they’ve gone. 
Some ladies come, and when Sister sees 
them, she always looks ever so pleased, 
and says: “Ah, the Catholic Women’s 
Social Guild!” and just about the same 
time we get an extra supply of oranges 
for our insides and lovely warm woolies 
for our outsides. And the girls who 
come from a place called the Telephone 


interesting. 


Exchange! I can tell you their knitting 
would get a first prize any day of the 
week. We have a committee, too: they 
can make almost anything happen; 
they must be wonderfully good and 
clever. 

And every now and then people call 
and say, “We’re looking for a nice lit- 
tle girl, please,” and Sister helps them 
look. Sometimes she says, “How about 
a nice little boy? We have some very 
nice little boys!” (Could she mean 
me?) And they say, “Well, you know, 
with a girl, you can dress her up and 
make her look so nice!” I like that! I 
wish they could have seen me when I 
was a junior toddler, in a neck-to-toe 
suit, hand-knitted, in a most becoming 
shade of green. My! I was a knockout. 
Well, now I’ve got pants and a pull- 
over, and boys can’t be girls, but I’m 
certain I’d be as good as any girl. Girls! 
Pampered pests, I say! (Be careful not 
to leave out that first “s,” secretary!) 
Why, just the other day Sister said, 
“Goodness only knows where we're 
going to get the £2,000 for that new 
boiler! Someone very careful will have 
to take charge of it. What about you, 
Michael?” I hope I’m not one to brag, 
but facts are facts, and that will show 
you what they think of me. Girls in- 
deed! A gentleman came out once to 
look at our teeth; I was glad, really, 
because they’d been an awful bother to 
get, and it was nice to feel someone 
was interested. 

Last week a lady and a gentleman 
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came out here. They had a little boy 
with them, about one size smaller than 
me, and Sister said, “Now, who’s this 
little boy? I haven’t seem Aim about 
before.” And the gentleman said, very 
quickly, “Oh, you can’t have him. He’s 
ours!” And the lady took him up into 
her arms and kissed him. Then I yell- 
ed; I just couldn’t help it. It wasn’t 
that I minded the little boy having 
those lovely people that he called 
“Mummie” and “Daddy.” I was glad 
he had them, but I wanted a Mummie 
and Daddy, too. I’d never even heard 
of them before, but they looked won- 
derful, and something funny happened 
inside me, and I yelled, just like a baby. 
The gentleman squatted on the floor 
beside me and said, “Hello, youngster!” 
Then he lifted me up and held me 
tight. I held him tight, too, and when 
I stopped yelling and looked at him, 
what do you think I saw? Tears in his 
eyes. As man to man, he knew just 
how I was feeling, and was as sorry 
as anything. 

Sister never forgets your name. 
That’s wonderful, you know, because 
she has so many names to remember. 
So you can just imagine how surprised 
I was the other day when I heard her 
say, “If only they all had names; some 
of them will know such heartache later 
on!” I was the one nearest her when 
she said that, so I said (and I’m sure 
she understood), “Sister, whatever’s the 
matter? You remember me, Michael’s 
the name.” And she gave me a pat 
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and a quick little smile, so that was all 
right. Then she went on in a happier 
sort of voice, “It needn’t really be a 
handicap. Training and environment 
are the things that count.” The other 
grownups seemed to understand, but 
oh, those long, queer-sounding words! 
Whatever can they mean? 

Still, they certainly make a chap 
happy here. The view is simply grand, 
blue mountains and green trees; we 
get every bit of sun there is to be got, 
and when it’s cold they light a lovely 
fire in all the rooms. Even when we're 
asleep, there’s someone stays awake 
"specially in case we should happen to 
want them. We nearly all have a ball, 
and some of us have a toy of our very 
own. That makes you feel like a mil- 
lion. Mine’s a bunny; sometimes I lend 
him to Bill or Kevin. They haven't 
any toy of their own yet, but they 
might get one next time someone sends 
some along. Hope it'll be soon, for a 
bunny’s kept busy when he’s got to be 
shared amongst three. Sometimes I 
look at the little Infant Jesus who 
stands on the refectory mantelpiece (we 
have our meals on tables and chairs: 
the meals on tables and we’re on the 
chairs, eight at each table), and I won- 
der what He played with. Would He 
have had a bunny, do you think? Sister 
says He knows all about them because 
He made them. We've got another 
picture of Him, taken when He was 
grown up. Underneath it says, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me,” 
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and there’s one on His knee and 
others standing around Him. Sister 
says we can be just as close to Him as 
that, and that we'll understand how 
later on: something about first Com- 
munion. 

Happy as the day is long: that’s me. 
Yet a fellow has moments when he gets 
to thinking things over. (Sister says I 
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very, very much, and stayed with me 
as long as ever she could, but then she 
had to go away, simply couldn’t help 
it.) And you start wondering and 
wishing, and what I wish most of all 
is that some day a lady and gentleman 
will come along who'll let me call them 
“Mummie” and “Daddy,” and who'll 
say, ever so quickly, “Oh, you can’t 





had a Mummie once, and she loved me_ have Aim! He’s ours!” 
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Enter Slowly 


There is many a man to cry, “War, War!” who yet knows but little of the 
meaning of it. War, in the beginning, has so high an entrance, and so wide, 
that every man may enter when he pleases, and may find war easily. But truly, 
what the end of war shall be is not so easy to know. For when a war is once 
begun, many an unborn child shall die in the womb because of the strife, or 
else shall be born into sorrow and die in wretchedness. Therefore, ere any war 
begins, men should take much counsel together and act only after much delibera- 


bts From the Tale of Melibeus in Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. 


of 


The Squalus 


There could be a far greater horror than this tragedy: Multiply the incident 
of the Squalus tens of thousands of times over. Bring into nearly every one of 
the 30,000,000 households of the U. S. the identical suspense and fear and heart- 
break suffered by the wives and children and parents of the 59 men of the 
Squalus. Spread that suspense and fear and heartbreak not over three days, but 
three months, perhaps three years. Make the toll of unnatural and untimely death 
not accidental but deliberate. Place the scene of those deaths not only on the 
ocean floor, but on the land and in the air. Add death by disease and ragged 
wounds, by blasted flesh and shattered nerve. 

All this is madness and all this is possible. This would be WAR. We can’t 
bring back the Squalus dead. We can prevent a greater tragedy. We can prevent 
it by remembering the experience of the Squalus when emotion tempts us to 


involve ourselves in the lunacies of Governments an ocean away. 
New York Pos#, quoted in the Epistle (Summer °39). 








Catholic Education: Its Future 


By EDWARD V. STANFORD, O.S.A. 


Condensed from the Sign* 


In the U.S. today, Catholic educa- 
tion is a vital reality. Ministering to 
the needs of more than 2,500,000 stu- 
dents, it provides educational facilities 
on every level, from kindergarten to 
university. Spread throughout the 
country, there are some 10,700 educa- 
tional institutions staffed by approxi- 
mately 85,000 teachers. In round num- 
bers, there are 8,000 elementary schools, 
2,000 high schools, 225 colleges, uni- 
versities and normal schools, and 200 
major and minor seminaries. The main- 
tenance and operation of these schools 
alone requires an average outlay of 
$1,000,000 daily. Additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars are invested in 
land, buildings and equipment. 

It is worthy of note that the present 
favorable position of Catholic schools 
is not to be traced to financial encour- 
agement from the rich philanthropic 
foundations. Wealthy Catholics have 
not been conspicuous because of 
their generous benefactions. The state, 
with its financial resources, ,has con- 
tributed only the minimum help that 
is provided indirectly through tax ex- 
emption of the physical properties of 
our schools. Our widespread system of 
Catholic schools is the fruit of quiet, 
persistent, self-sacrificing support from 
the rank and file of Catholic citizens 
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Taxation without attendance 


in responding to the leadership of their 
bishops and priests, as well as to the 
devoted, consecrated service that has 
been contributed, without thought to 
material recompense, by the religious 
teaching congregations. 

Notwithstanding our tremendous ef- 
forts and our considerable accomplish- 
ments, it is estimated that on the ele- 
mentary and high school levels we have 
made Catholic education possible for 
only half of our children. Without ad- 
ditional financial help, further rapid 
growth of our schools is impossible. As 
a matter of fact, the ever-rising cost of 
education, coupled with present eco- 
nomic conditions, is making very dif- 
ficult the continued support and main- 
tenance of existing schools. 

Face to face with the facts, we may 
well ask ourselves, “What of the fu- 
ture?” In these days, when everyone 
has become tax conscious, we realize 
more keenly than ever that Catholics 
are, in effect, doubly taxed for the edu- 
cation of their children. They contrib- 
ute generously to the support of their 
own schools, and by so doing, they re- 
duce by many millions of dollars the 
school tax on their non-Catholic fellow- 
citizens. At the same time, they are 
paying taxes to maintain a system of 
non-religious schools which, for con- 
September, 1939. 
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science’s sake, they may not patronize. 

Moreover, we see the ever-expanding 
welfare services which the boards of 
education for tax-supported schools are 
bringing under their control. Free 
textbooks, bus transportation, meals for 
the undernourished, medical and dental 
services are not uncommon in state- 
supported schools. Are these welfare 
services to children to be denied to 
those who attend religious schools? Are 
they to be an additional expense to be 
squeezed into the budget of the re- 
ligious school? Or, are they to be pro- 
vided by the state in a fair and equit- 
able way for all children without 
exception? With a few notable excep- 
tions, a favorable answer can be given 
only to the first two questions. Will the 
future make it possible to give a favor- 
able answer to the last question? 

Until recent years, the prevailing at- 
titude of Catholics towards their 
schools might very well have been char- 
acterized as the “glad-to-be-allowed-to- 
live” type. Being free to build and 
support their own schools, while con- 
tributing their share to the support of 
the tax-supported schools, they were 
content to leave well enough alone. 
They were conscious of the suspicion 
with which their fellow-citizens viewed 
their schools. They were cognizant of 
the charges that their schools were in- 
ferior in educational opportunities, or 
undemocratic or unprogressive, as com- 
pared with the tax-supported schools. 

Today, we Catholics have demon- 


strated to ourselves, as well as to our 
fellow-citizens, that our schools are in 
no way inferior to publicly supported 
schools. We have been frequent wit- 
nesses of the fact that whenever our 
students have been in open competition 
with the students of tax-supported 
schools, they have carried off more than 
their proportionate share of the honors. 

That is why a considerable body of 
Catholic opinion feels that relief from 
the burden of double taxation should 
be forthcoming in some form or other. 
This state of mind is very evident in 
the moves that have been made in sev- 
eral states, to make the so-called cus- 
todial or welfare services, such as trans- 
portation facilities, medical care and 
recreational facilities, now being pro- 
vided for students in tax-supported 
schools, available to all children, ir- 
respective of their religious belief, or of 
the school which they happen to attend. 
The long-drawn-out controversy in 
New York State, which attended such 
an effort, and which finally led to an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
in order to make such help possible, 
gives an indication of the difficulties 
that must be overcome so justice may 
prevail. 

It does not help the situation to cry 
“bigotry” to the opposition. If there 
is prejudice against our schools, it is a 
prejudice, for the most part, born of a 
lack of knowledge and understanding. 
If our fellow-citizens of other faiths 
had religious primary and secondary 
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schools of their own, the problem of 
equalizing the tax burden in religious 
education would be solved very quickly. 

I make this statement advisedly, bas- 
ing it upon intimate knowledge of 
what is taking place in religious educa- 
tion on the college level. Most of the 
Protestant denominations are very ac- 
tive in the field of Christian higher 
education. It can be conservatively 
stated that for every Catholic college in 
the U. S., there are two Protestant col- 
leges. In recent years, there has been 
a rebirth of religious spirit in these col- 
leges. They have banded themselves 
together in promoting Christian higher 
education. 

Thus, if the Federal Government is 
to make financial assistance available to 
needy students in state institutions, they 
believe as a matter of principle that this 
assistance should be extended to all 
needy students whether they attend 
state colleges, Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian or Catholic colleges. If the state 
is providing scholarship assistance to 
worthy graduates of high school, they 
believe that a student holding such a 
scholarship should be privileged to use 
it in any recognized college, whether it 
be Catholic, Lutheran, or non-sectarian. 
Thus, in religious higher education, our 
Protestant colleges see little harm or 
danger in this indirect tax-fund aid. 

I daresay that Catholics yield place 
to no other group in opposing a union 
of Church and State in America. But, 
their convictions on this subject have 
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never reached the stage of a phobia 
that would interfere with calm and rea. 
soned thinking. 

It is this phobia on the union of 
Church and State that has clouded the 
issue of securing welfare services for 
the children in our Catholic public 
schools. In making available to our 
children, on equal terms with other 
children, tax-provided bus transporta- 
tion, tax-provided medical care, or tax- 
provided lunches, we see aid given 
directly to the individual child, not to 
the religious school. To our way of 
thinking, to provide such services out 
of public funds is no more an enter- 
ing wedge for a union of Church and 
State than is the use, by our children, 
of tax-provided streets and sidewalks, 
and the enjoyment of police protection 
at the street crossing on their way to 
a Catholic school. It is no more state 
support of religion than the use of a 
city’s water supply or the services of 
a city’s fire department to protect life 
and property in a parochial school. 

Another unreasoning fear is that of 
a government monopoly of education 
with all its attendant dangers, if tax 
support is extended to all schools. This 
I consider to be a far more realistic 
danger than the fear of union of 
Church and State. However, a demo- 
cratic people should be able to work 
out this problem. 

The late Honorable Bird S. Coler, 
a Methodist layman of New York City, 
presented what must have been a dar- 
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ing proposal, some 25 years ago. It is 
to be found in his book entitled, Two 
and Two Make Four. He was con- 
cerned about agnostic and socialistic 
teachings making inroads upon the 
public schools. He tells us that “the 
relationship of the godless school to 
the growing viciousness among our 
people did not come to me as a reli- 
gious man.” Rather, it was “as a prac- 
tical man, a public official administer- 
ing a municipal office.” 

His solution of the problem I prefer 
to present in his own words: “It is 
proposed to make the education of each 
child by whomsoever the unit basis for 
the expenditure of funds raised for 
school purposes. It is proposed that if 
a church furnish education sufficient to 
enable a child to pass a state examina- 
tion, then the state shall pay that 
church for the work done, whether 
that church be Protestant or Catholic 
or Hebrew. It is proposed to pay any 
non-religious organization in the same 
way and upon the same basis. 

“In these payments, nothing what- 


Beginnings ..V... 


ever is to be allowed for sectarian or 
proselytizing instruction. It is merely 
the case of a church hiring God-believ- 
ing forces to do secular work. It is 
allowing the plain people to send their 
children to authoritative moral schools 
if they so desire, by the state devoting 
that part of their wages to the secular 
support of such schools which they 
themselves would naturally employ for 
that purpose, were not their revenue 
reduced by state school taxation. It is 
allowing the parents to bring up their 
children in the faith of their fathers 
without compelling them to submit to 
double school taxation as a penalty for 
so doing. . . . It is the only plan pos- 
sible, it seems to me, in a state whose 
population is divided into many creeds. 
It is unjust to no denomination; it 
would give light and latitude for the 
growth of all denominations.” 

I do not say that I accept Mr. Coler’s 
proposal as it stands. I quote it because 
it is very interesting to me, proposed 
as it was, a quarter of a century ago, 
by a non-Catholic. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


First priest: Thomas Harvey, S.J., in 1689. 


First Mass: In all probability by Father Harvey in 1689. 
First (recorded) Baptism: Albertina Kohl, by Father Theodore Schneider, 


S.J., on Aug. 23, 1741. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 








ls Father Coughlin Anti-Semitic ? 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 


Condensed from Liberty* 


Wherever there is a man or a 
woman or a boy in New York City 
selling Father Coughlin’s propaganda 
there is a man, woman or boy 20 feet 
or so away selling Communist propa- 
ganda. And wherever the two of them 
are, there is a policeman, put there to 
keep order. 

I walked east on 42nd St. recently 
with a Jewish friend. We stopped at 
every block, took in each little comedy, 
and sauntered on toward Grand Cen- 
tral. 

“It’s funny,” my friend said. “Yet, 
if you analyze it, it isn’t funny at all. 
Father Coughlin is stirring up some- 
thing terrible in this city, and perhaps 
in other cities, too. Why doesn't the 
Catholic Church muzzle him? Doesn’t 
the Church realize what harm he’s do- 
ing, preaching against capitalism, 
against labor, against the Jews? Who's 
backing him in his anti-Semitic cam- 
paign?” 

“By a strange coincidence,” I an- 
swered, “I’m on my way to Royal Oak 
now, to see Father Coughlin. Ill ask 
him all the questions you’ve asked me.” 

“But he won’t answer them,” my 
friend said. 

My friend was wrong. I spent three 
hours talking to Father Coughlin in 
the rectory back of the Shrine of the 


Priest speaks in self-defense 


Little Flower; and he answered all my 
questions in full. 

He laughed when I asked him if 
he were an anti-Semite. 

“Hundreds of people have asked me 
that question,” he said. “Thousands 
have accused me of warring on the 
Jews, of being a Nazi and a Fascist, 
of being anything and everything but 
a Communist. So, just recently, I issued 
a pamphlet, made up of nine radio 
broadcasts made between Nov. 6 and 
the first of the year, and called it Am 
I An Anti-Semite? 

“No Catholic priest could be anti- 
Semitic. It is ridiculous to say I have 
any bias against the Jews as Jews. As 
a matter of fact, I have repeatedly 
asked the Jews, the good, honest, re- 
ligious, patriotic American Jews, to 
join me in the fight against Com- 
munism. I am against the atheistic, the 
irreligious, the Communist Jews, and 
only them. I am also bitterly opposed 
to all Communist Gentiles.” 

“Then, Father,” I said, “why don’t 
you make it clear that you are opposed 
only to Communists. Why mention 
Jewish and Gentile Communists?” 

Father Coughlin got up from the 
couch where he had been sitting and 
paced the floor. “In 1917 those who 
ruled the Soviet government with 
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Lenin were haters of religion; haters 
of God. In the Communistic leader- 
ship were atheistic Jews. Their idea 
was to spread Communism throughout 
the world, to do away with God en- 
tirely. 

“The average Jew, the kind we ad- 
mire and respect, has been placed in 
jeopardy by his guilty leaders. He pays 
for their godlessness, their persecution 
of Christians, their attempts to poison 
the whole world with Communism. 

“My purpose is to help eradicate 
from the world its mania for persecu- 
tion, to help align all good men, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
Christian and non-Christian, in a bat- 
tle to stamp out the ferocity, the bar- 
barism, and the hate of this bloody 
era. I want the good Jews with me, 
and I’m called a Jew baiter, an anti- 
Semite!” 

Father Coughlin stopped pacing for 
a moment. “So,” I said, “you represent 
that you’re not anti-Semitic; you're 
anti-Communist.” 

“I. am anti-Communist,” Father 
Coughlin said. “And anti-Nazi. I am 
an American. No true American can 
favor either Communism or Naziism.” 

He began to pace the room again. 
“We must admit, though,” he said, 
“that pro-Communist sentiment is 
growing in America. Newspaper and 
radio propaganda is responsible along 
with the shallow thinking of those ex- 
posed to that propaganda. In order to 
whip up sentiment for Communism 


our people are being flooded with ac- 
counts of Nazi atrocities. You almost 
never hear anything or read anything 
about Communist persecutions. 

“Some time ago a Detroit newspaper 
printed an official summary of the 
Communist murders in Spain. About 
12,500 ministers of Christ had been 
murdered during the revolution by the 
Loyalist supporters of Stalin. You know 
what space the paper gave that news? 
One inch and three-quarters. No more - 
than that! Yet this same paper gave 
pages and pages to the news of the 
$400,000,000 fine imposed on the Jews 
in Germany, after the assassination of 
a German consul in Paris.” 

“Why should Communists spread 
propaganda in this country?” I asked. 
“Aren’t the people here too sensible—” 

“Sure, the people of America are 
sensible,” Father Coughlin cut me off, 
seeing the trend of my thoughts. “But 
even sensible people can be misled. 
And if the Communists can, through 
propaganda or in any other way, con- 
vert the bulk of the middle-class Amer- 
icans to their way of thinking, they 
can take over the government.” 

For over an hour Father Coughlin 
paced the floor and talked. Then he 
smiled and asked if I weren’t hungry. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s getting close 
to midnight, and I’m ravenous. Let’s 
go down to the kitchen.” 

We went down to the kitchen. 
Father Coughlin opened the ice box, 
poured out a couple of glasses of milk, 
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and began an assault on a small plate 
of biscuits. 

“The majority of Jews, poor, hum- 
ble, upright, God-fearing men and 
women, like the majority of Chris- 
tians,” he went on, “played no part 
in the origins of the Communist Party, 
want nothing to do with that party 
now. Oh, if I could only make them 
see what their irreligious leaders have 
done to them! If I could only get them 
‘to come out and make a stand against 
Communism! 

“So long as the great body of the 
Jews remain silent on this question, so 
long as the world is led to believe that 
all Communists are Jews and all Jews 
are Communists, so long will there be 
persecution. So long as the doctrines 
of anti-Christ, anti-patriotism, and anti- 
property are preached, so long will 
there exist some defensive mechanism 
against those policies. It is Naziism 
today. Tomorrow it will be something 
else. Today the defensive mechanism 
grinds in Germany. Tomorrow it may 
grind in New York. 

“Naziism, the effect of Communism, 
cannot be done away with until its 
cause is done away with. Let the reli- 
gious Jews in high places, in the syna- 
gogue, in the bank, in the newspapers 
and magazines, and on the radio, at- 
tack the cause of Naziism. Let them 
attack Communism, and all those who 
spread it, Jews and Gentiles alike. To 
destroy Naziism you must first destroy 
Communism. 
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“No Jew who is a real Jew has any 
business in the Communist Party. A 
Jew believes in God. The Communist 
Party holds there is no God. It wars 
on everything the Jew and the Chris- 
tian hold sacred. 

“No matter then what ties of blood 
may bind the God-fearing Jews in this 
country with the atheistic Jews in 
Russia, those ties must be severed. For 
God. For country. And for the benefit 
of the Jews in America. 

“The time has come when no one 
can afford to be associated with Com- 
munism, even through the medium of 
silence. The Jew who loves God must 
repudiate the Communist Jew who 
hates Him. Communism must be 
stamped out, or an illogical world will 
build up a defense mechanism against 
it here in the U. S. that will parallel 
the illogical mechanism of Nazi Ger- 
many, if it does not surpass it. Any 
other questions?” 

“Who’s backing you in your fight 
on Communism?” I asked. 

“You mean in my so-called anti- 
Semitic campaign, I suppose,” Father 
Coughlin said. “Who's backing me? 
Catholics and Protestants and Jews. 
People who send in dimes and quarters 
and half dollars and bills. People who 
believe in me.” 

“Are you anti-labor?” 

“Nonsense. That’s some more propa- 
ganda spread by Communists. I am 
not opposed to industrial unions, but 
I am opposed to any organization that 
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is tinged with atheistic Communism.” 

“Meaning the C. I. O.?” 

“Meaning the Communist leaders in 
the C. I. O. who rode roughshod over 
orderly government in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. Also 
John L. Lewis, who believes he is the 
law, the constitution, the self-appointed 
leader of the industrial masses.” 

“Are you anti-capital?” 

Father Coughlin turned out the light 
and led the way upstairs, talking on 
the way. 

“IT should like to point out only one 
significant fact: that Germany and 
Italy, and now Spain, have escaped 


from the international banker. Those 
countries have no gold. They issue 
money against actual wealth and pro- 
duction. This country has $17 billion 
of gold buried in Kentucky, and issues 
money against debts, against bonds. 
Italy and Germany, though poor, have 
no unemployment problems. And 
everybody eats. In this country there 
are 13 million people out of work, and 
more than 10 million families have to 
exist on less than $750 a year. 

“There. I’ve actually said a good 
word for the totalitarian countries, so, 
naturally, I'll be called both a Fascist 
and a Nazi.” 


y 
Father Coughlin’s Day 


Promptly at 8 (on Monday, Aug. 
21) the boss came to his desk and 
looked at the several neat piles which 
one of his secretaries had just laid out. 
One pile consisted of urgent letters 
from clergymen, congressmen, econo- 
mists and co-workers. The second pile 
was composed of magazine and news- 
paper clippings which his secretary 
thought he should glance at immedi- 
ately. The third little mountain com- 
prised manuscripts, news articles and 
literary contributions waiting for his 
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By a Staff Member of Social Justice 
Condensed from Social Justice* 


acceptance or rejection. And the last 
pile had to do with radio contracts, 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
maps, insurance papers and bills pay- 
able and receivable, together with re- 
ports from the heads of all the various 
departments. 

Without any preliminaries the work 
was attacked. Long-distance calls to 
radio managers here and there were 
immediately made to settle such busi- 
ness that could not wait even 12 hours. 
Between calls, financial business was 
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given consideration and dispatched. 

Because Monday noon is the deadline 
for the very last material which is to 
find its way into Social Justice, Father 
Coughlin turned to that task and to 
accepting or rejecting articles for the 
following edition then getting under 
way. Many of these he did not need to 
read in full, because a critical word 
from one of his secretaries was suf- 
ficient. Occasionally, he paused to dic- 
tate a letter to some contributor, sug- 
gesting that he reconstruct the article 
submitted. 

Interruptions were frequent, of 
course, as when his secretary thought 
that he should answer personally cer- 
tain important phone calls. For ex- 
ample, the advertising agent through 
whom radio contracts are signed had 
an important message for Father 
Coughlin; Dr. Curran, of New York, 
wished to speak with him on an urgent 
matter; Father Cassian had a problem 
related to the school that must be set- 
tled immediately; Father Keating, in 
conference with railroad men about a 
pilgrimage, was in need of a quick 
decision; Mr. Reardon, negotiating a 
contract with a state distributor, wanted 
just a word. But no one gets by the 
secretary unless, in her judgment, the 
call is important. There is no time for 
visiting and no time to waste, on Mon- 
day morning. 

Meanwhile, the mailman trucked in 
new bags of mail. Father was inter- 
ested. In fact, curious. He sauntered 
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into the main office, thence to the mail 
room, trying unsuccessfully to hide his 
curiosity. 

Then, back to his desk he came. He 
scanned the departmental reports of the 
week previous, then. he began to make 
a comparison by asking questions of 
the circulation, mail, and the general 
accounting departments. While the 
answers to these questions were being 
prepared he literally waded through 
the clippings. A few he replaced on 
his desk, but the majority he cast into 
the wastepaper basket. 

It was getting close to 10 o'clock, 
and not one important letter answered. 
At this moment two secretaries began 
to take dictation. Some letters are dic- 
tated in full; others are simply handed 
over with a “yes” or a “no” because 
he has implicit reliance on the judg- 
ment of these secretaries. And so on 
until 11:30. 

Probably ten minutes were expended 
in glancing over telegrams, and then 
he proceeded to the sacristy. Oh, yes, 
every day during the summer, except 
Sundays, Father Coughlin says Mass at 
seven minutes to 12. Hundreds of pil- 
grims are seated in the church. The 
Holy Sacrifice is offered and then 
Father Coughlin presents the relic of 
the Little Flower for veneration. Soon 
after 12:30 he appears in the refectory 
for a combined breakfast and lunch. 

Seated with him, ordinarily, are his 
four secretaries, the assistant priests 
and some important visitor whom the 
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pastor invited to discuss matters per- 
taining either to the shrine, to the 
League of the Little Flower or to Social 
Justice Publishing Corporation. When 
making important decisions Father 
Coughlin listens attentively to the well- 
remembered experiences and keen 
judgment of the four secretaries who 
have been with him for more than 12 
years. 

And so back to the office by 1:15. 
On this particular Monday the artist 
who is about to decorate the walls of 
the beautiful Little Flower Chapel is 
received. For nearly half an hour her 
problems are discussed. Then there are 
a few minutes devoted to the super- 
intendent of the building who is plan- 
ning an addition to the parochial con- 
vent. 

Eventually (and this happens every 
day) Perrin Schwartz, with beaming 
countenance, is announced. Under his 
arm there is a bulging portfolio of 
proof sheets, layouts and production 
problems in general. There, indeed, is 
a session. Arguments for and argu- 
ments against; re-expressions of policy; 
reminders of principles; decisions for 
front and back page covers, until finally 
the magazine editor departs in peace 
and Father Coughlin turns his atten- 
tion to the radio editors who are pre- 
paring the afternoon broadcast and the 
evening comment on the news over 
Stations CKLW and WHIP. 

Father Coughlin doesn’t write these 
comments. Occasionally, and especially 


on Monday afternoons, he has a gen- 
eral directional word for these editors. 
Today, he spoke to them about the 
new policy advertised by the A. F. of 
L., the principle of the living annual 
wage. He invited these radio gentle- 
men to give it a “plug” but to be care- 
ful to make it plain that Social Justice 
was only endorsing a principle and 
not men. 

After supper the boss and Joe Wright 
played badminton for a half hour. 
Then there was a conference which 
lasted nearly an hour with the A. F. 
of L. organizers. Then there was an 
hour spent in the front office with the 
members of the parish. 

That was one Monday: one day 
among 365! 

Every day is just a little different. 
Some evenings are devoted to instruc- 
tion classes, to visiting the sick and to 
religious services. Other evenings (at 
least two a week) are spent in cruis- 
ing around Oakland County for an 
hour or two, or visiting with his father 
and mother. Other days are occupied 
with writing and reading. Every night 
there is some reading Father Coughlin 
must do after he retires to his own 
quarters. The reading of his religious 
Office, or reports on various books and 
articles prepared for him by his staff. 
Every day except Saturday is spent in 
such fashion. The hours of that day 
are partly devoted to the Sunday broad- 
cast, the high point of the week’s activ- 
ities. 








Sage of Shibe Park 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger* 


There wasnt much Christmas 
spirit in evidence that year of 62. The 
nation writhed in the throes of a civil 
war. One especially anxious and home- 
sick soldier in a southern Union camp 
had iong since learned the futility of 
mere wishing. Prayer alone had be- 
come his solace. Back home in New 
England was a young wife who must 
soon go down into the valley of 
shadows. 

In East Brookfield, Mass., a bluster- 
ing gale crackled ice-encrusted trees 
and pelted snow into huge drifts in 
true Down-East-blizzard fashion. And 
through this winter onslaught struggled 
the proverbial country doctor. 

The McGillicuddy home was wrap- 
ped in suspense. Two frightened chil- 
dren pulled open the door. Hours 
passed before the doctor reappeared. 
And when he did all Brookfield knew 
the best Christmas present the McGilli- 
cuddys ever knew had arrived, just two 
days in advance, Dec. 23. Soldier 
Michael McGillicuddy’s prayers had 
been heard but he was not to know it 
until his return many months later. 

Michael and Mary McGillicuddy 
were plain, God-fearing folk from the 
old country. And with true Irish mag- 
nanimity they believed in a large fam- 


ily, all the Lord would send them. 


Short name, long life , 


And He had been pleased to send them 
five boys and two girls. But it was 
their Christmas-present baby, their 
third oldest, who was destined to bring 
fame to the name of McGillicuddy. 
They christened him Cornelius and in 
the space of a few short years all 
America was to know him simply and 
only as Connie Mack. 

After the war, Papa McGillicuddy, a 
wheelwright, resumed his trade. The 
McGillicuddys weren’t well off but by 
dint of honest labor they had enough. 

There was no Catholic Church in 
East Brookfield and the nearest was 
four or five miles away, but Mama 
McGillicuddy saw to it that they went 
every Sunday, rain or shine. “And,” 
laughs Connie with a _ reminiscent 
gleam in his keen blue eyes, “we had 
snow in those days, drifts five and six 
feet high. But there was no side-track- 
ing mother. She saw to it that we at 
least made the attempt. If we got 
through, swell. If the roads proved 
impassable, “Well then,’ she would say, 
‘we’ve done our best. The Lord must 
take the will for the deed.’” 

When Connie was still in his early 
teens Papa McGillicuddy died. The 
support of his widow and the brood 
fell upon young Connie and his older 
brother. So Connie left public school. 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. September, 1939. 
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“Tt wasn’t a case of heroics,” explains 
the Sage of Shibe Park with charac- 
teristically Mackian modesty. “All boys 
started work early in those days.” 

“There were two places of employ- 
ment in East Brookfield, the mill and 
the shoe factory. I started at the mill. 
Then I left and went with the shoe 
factory. All Brookfield youths inevita- 
bly graduated from one to the other.” 

During his spare time Connie played 
baseball. He’d always liked the game. 
“Besides,” says the tall tactician, “it was 
the only sport in those days. The fel- 
lows needed a catcher so I was ‘it.’ In 
1883 we joined up with seven other 
clubs and formed what was known as 
the Amateur Central League of Mas- 
sachusetts. We played every Saturday 
afternoon. At the end of the first sea- 
son our team, Brookfield, won the 
championship.” 

Connie Mack is still mighty proud 
of that fact. “It’s almost 57 years ago 
but,” says he, “if you go down to East 
Brookfield you can still see our trophy. 
It’s in the engine room of the Fire 
Department.” 

Connie Mack has come a long way 
since those first Amateur League days. 
For almost half a century he has made 
sport headlines. He is an integral part 
of the history of baseball itself. He 
has tasted of the sweets of champion- 
ship and he has known, too, the bit- 
terness of defeat. But Connie can take 
it. At 76, he has the vigor and un- 
tiring capacity for work of a man half 


his age. Sports writers again and again 
refer to him as the “Eighth Wonder 
of the Modern World—the Aged Age- 
less.” 

As I sat chatting with him in his 
office high up in the Shibe Park Tower, 
I could not help but react to the cheer- 
ful warmth of his friendly personality, 
his energizing spirit of activity. His 
kindly, alert, tolerant features were 
wreathed in smiles. They usually are. 
He is one of the most genuinely happy 
men I have ever met. He is an in- 
defatigable worker. He likes people. 
He enjoys being happy. And therein, 
no doubt, lies the secret of his success. 

His workday starts at 10 a. M. and 
ends at 10 p. M. Until a year ago, 
when a private elevator was installed, 
he climbed the 45 steps to his Shibe 
Park eyrie anywhere from four to six 
times daily. He eats heartily, for in 
spite of that tall, spare frame Connie 
has an insatiable appetite. He cracks 
jokes, delivers luncheon and dinner 
addresses and plays golf, all with equal 
zest. Most of the morning he spends 
behind his desk. When a game is on 
you'll find the Sage in the dugout keep- 
ing close watch on every play and wig- 
wagging signals to his Athletics with 
his score card. 

In 1884 Connie played his first pro- 
fessional baseball with the Meridan 
team of the Connecticut League. This, 
for the munificent salary of $80 a 
month. Later he was raised to $125. 
In 1885 he joined the Hartford team 
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of the same league and by the end of 
the 1886 season was making big 
money: $200. Later, with Washington, 
he drew $2,750. “The highest I ever 
got as a player was $3,500. And to- 
day,” sighs the Dean of Baseball, “we 
pay $35,000.” 

In 1890 the tall catcher from East 
Brookfield joined the Buffalo team in 
that ill-fated league that lasted only 
two seasons. He bought stock in the 
club and as a result lost all his savings. 
In the shakeup that followed he was 
assigned to the Pittsburgh club. 

It was while playing with Pittsburgh 
that he fractured his ankle. That 
abruptly terminated his playing career. 
“And,” he says with true wit, “it 
proved a very lucky break.” In mid- 
season of 1893 Connie took over the 
managership of the Pirates and stayed 
with them until the end of ’96. Thus 
Connie Mack began his managerial ride 
to fame. 

The rest is but a chronology of base- 
ball history. Resigned in 1897 to be- 
come mahager of the Milwaukee team, 
Western League. Stayed on until 1goo0. 
In 1901, upon the expansion of the 
American League to a major league 
circuit, Mack established the “A’s” in 
Philadelphia and eight years later 
moved them into Shibe Park. The 
Athletics were in a chaotic condition 
when he assumed managership. That 
year they finished fourth. But the fol- 
lowing year they captured the Ameri- 
can League pennant and did it again 
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in 1905 and once more in 1910. 

Along about this time Connie began 
to mix romance with baseball. His first 
youthful marital venture had been 
brief. Within a few years he became 
a widower, left to struggle alone as 
best he could with three motherless 
mites. Then he met a Quaker City 
colleen, pretty Katherine Hallahan. 
Soon the McGillicuddy youngsters had 
a new mother. 

The Macks honeymooned in Europe. 
Both were anxious to visit the homes 
of their parents in the old country. 
Leisurely they toured Ireland, Eng- 
land, and then Italy. It was the first 
real holiday Connie had ever had. In 
Rome, he and Mrs. Gillicuddy had an 
audience with His Holiness, Pope 
Pius X. 

The years that immediately fol- 
lowed were happy, successful years. 
Katherine presented him with five 
other children and the A’s presented 
him with five World Series champion- 
ships, a record for one manager. 

By 1914 the A’s had earned their 
6th pennant. From then on Connie 
began tasting the bitterness of defeat. 
However, the Mackmen staged a come- 
back in 1929. They captured the pen- 
nant and the World Series. They re- 
peated in 1930. In 1931 they claimed 
their gth pennant but lost the cham- 
pionship. In 1930 Connie received the 
$10,000 Philadelphia Bok award grant- 
ed annually to the city’s most dis 
tinguished citizen. 
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On July 6, 1933, the Sage led the 
American League All Stars to victory 
over the National League All Stars in 
the first “dream” game, Comiskey 
Park, Chicago. This year illness kept 
him from repeating. 

It was in October of 1934 that he 
sailed with the American League expe- 
dition to Japan. Here the League again 
covered itself with glory. Connie got 
a big kick out of that expedition and 
he likes nothing better than to tell you 
about the Emperor and Empress and 
all the other big Nipponese moguls. 
From Japan, Connie led the expedition 
to one game in Shanghai and thence 
on to conquest in Manila. His friend, 
Attorney General Murphy, was then 
Governor General of the Philippines 
and, grins Connie, “He just outdid 
himself in hospitality.” 

Connie Mack has long been a color- 
ful figure in America but at heart he’s 
just another average work-a-day rou- 
tine-bound citizen. However, in spite 
of all his matter-of-factness, the Sage 
is still apt to do some pretty unpredict- 
able things. Take, for instance, his 
73rd birthday when he took his first 
plane ride. He so thoroughly enjoyed 
that hop that he has been a flying 
enthusiast ever since. 

Connie Mack is easily the best 
known and most beloved man in base- 
ball; as such, one of the most widely 
headlined and photographed individu- 
als in America. He is one of those 
fare personalities who will never be 


typed a “has been.” His tall, upright 
frame and his benign features are 
known to thousands of fans, old and 
young. Anyone can recognize him. 
Most everyone does. Some are satisfied 
merely to recognize, content in the 
knowledge that they have just seen the 
Dean of Baseball. Others cannot resist 
the temptation to clasp his hand, hear 
him speak to them so that they can 
brag about it ever afterwards. No mat- 
ter where you encounter him, hotel 
lobby, train, or thoroughfare, Mr. 
Mack is always affable. No one is re- 
buffed. He takes it all philosophically. 

That’s Connie Mack. No wonder a 
whole nation loves and respects him 
whether he rides the crest of victory 
or ploughs through the doldrums of 
defeat. That’s Connie Mack, the man 
who gave baseball such men as an 
Eddie Collins, a Jimmy Foxx, an Al 
Simmons and a Bing Miller. Through- 
out the country countless one-time 
Mackmen manage leading ball clubs, 
coach and direct in foremost colleges 
and universities. 

But Connie is a very modest indi- 
vidual. He always gives credit, never 
takes credit. Looking back upon his 
long, successful career, Connie gives all 
the credit for that to his adopted pa- 
tron, St. Joseph. “He was a family 
man, too,” says Connie. “And I’m just 
one of his admirers.” Then, confiden- 
tially, “He and I talk it over every 
night, whatever the day, good or bad. 
He never fails me.” 








So the Press Is Free! 


By JOHN L. STODDARD 


Learn to read between the lines 


Excerpt from the book, Rebuilding a Lost Faith* 


F ifty years ago, Carlyle declared 
that the press had replaced the pulpit. 
If that is still the case, God help us! 
One could not find a more appalling 
illustration of the prostitution of truth, 
honor and morality than is seen in the 
press of a considerable portion of the 
world today. 

For years it has lent itself to the 
work of murder, and has kept the fires 
of international hatred burning at 
white heat, for the sake of profits 
gained from the patronage of a sensa- 
tion-loving public, or from parties 
interested in the publication of preju- 
diced descriptions or absolutely false 
reports. A considerable portion of the 
press is now an ominous danger to 
public morals, since it has shown itself 
to be both vile and venal, and willing 
to deceive and brutalize mankind. 

The depths to which its employees 
are frequently reduced is seen in the 
judgment passed upon the calling of 
the American journalist by a New 
York editor, John Swinton, during an 
annual dinner of the New York Press 
Association. It certainly is a frank con- 
fession: “There is no such thing as an 
independent press in America, if we 
except that of little country towns. You 
know this and I know it. Not a man 
among you dares to utter his honest 


opinion. Were you to utter it, you 
know beforehand that it would never 
appear in print. I am paid $150 a 
week so that I may keep my honest 
opinion out of the paper for which I 
write. You, too, are paid similar sal- 
aries for similar services. Were I to 
permit that a single edition of my 
newspaper contained an honest opinion, 
my occupation, like Othello’s, would be 
gone in less than 24 hours. The man 
who would be so foolish as to write 
his honest opinion would soon be on 
the streets in the search for another 
job. It is the duty of a New York 
journalist to lie, to distort, to revile, to 
toady at the feet of Mammon, and to 
sell his country and his race for his 
daily bread, or what amounts to the 
same thing, his salary. We are the 
tools and the vassals of the rich behind 
the scenes. We are marionettes. These 
men pull the strings, and we dance. 
Our time, our talents, our lives, our 
capacities are all the property of these 
men; we are intellectual prostitutes.” 
Philip Francis, for years an editorial 
writer of great influence in America, 
and who has had for 40 years an inti- 
mate connection with journalism, 
writes: “With a few honorable excep- 
tions, the big papers and magazines of 
the U. S. are the most ignorant and 


*1925,. P. J. Kenedy and Soms, 12 Barclay St., New York City. 222 pp. 
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gullible, as well as the most cowardly 
and controlled press, printed in any 
country in the world. The majority of 
the owners are mere financiers, who 
look upon their magazines and news- 
papers simply as money-making mills, 
and who, whenever it is a question 
between more coin and good, honest, 
patriotic public service, will take the coin 


every time and let truth go to the wall.” 

What adds to the peril of this capi- 
talized press—which is, of course, not 
confined to any one country—is the 
deplorable fact that millions of people 
of all lands find in their newspapers 
their only mental food, and form their 
opinions on practically all subjects by 
reading insincerely written editorials. 





5 
Wholly Holy 


The Catholic writer must be simply and integrally Catholic in his whole 
attitude towards life. It is an extreme and perilous necessity and calls not only 
for courage but also for extraordinary independence of mind and vision. The 
writer has no great precedent in English literature save Chaucer and a few minor 
classics in our own time. Occasional flashes here and in Europe suggest the 
dawn of a literature that is at the same time intensely Catholic and free of the 
mentality of apologetics. There is considerably more promise of such a move- 
ment in France and Spain than elsewhere because in those countries, for entirely 
different historical reasons, Catholic culture is experiencing a remarkable flower- 
ing, and literature a new and splendid growth. One cannot be as optimistic about 
such an emergence in England or America, where the pragmatic northern temper 
prevails and one’s style of life is more usually expressed in action than in forms of 
art. It may very well be that creative Catholic literature will follow the usual 
historical process and wait upon a tremendous spiritual revolution within Cathol- 
icism itself. When it is realized that Catholicism is a culture as well as a creed, 
literature will record it. In the meantime it seems to be a clear duty to insist in 
season and out of season that the Catholic culture differs from others as Rome 
does from Berlin, as Dante from H. G. Wells, as the Little Flower from Madame 
Bovary, that it was once considered worthy of blood and tears and even now is 
considerably more valuable than the decadence which surrounds it. 

Francis X. Connolly in Thought (Sept. ’39). 








Back to Benedict 


By LOUIS B. WARD 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


After the descent of the Holy 
Ghost, 11 of the apostles left to preach 
the Gospel to all mankind. One, James 
the Less, remained in Jerusalem to 
guide the destinies of the infant 
Church. 

In the earliest days conversions were 
most encouraging. The Acts record 
Peter’s sermon converting 3,000 Jews. 
Step by step the faith was brought to 
the people of the Mediterranean. 

In the first five centuries the East 
witnessed the rise of asceticism. It had 
produced such monks as St. Anthony 
and St. Paul, the first hermit. The 5th 
century witnessed the rise of Irish mon- 
asticism. St. Patrick, apostle to Ireland, 
in his work of converting that historic 
isle, founded a monastery at Armagh. 
History records Columba in Scotland, 
Aiden in England, Gall in Switzerland, 
Friedolin on the Rhine, Fiacre at 
Meaux, Kilian at Wurzburg, Fursey on 
the Marne and Catuldus in southern 
Italy. 

The zeal of the apostles and mis- 
sionaries had introduced the faith‘ to 
all the nations on the Mediterranean 
and had planted it in Ireland, Britain, 
Gaul, Spain, Germany, Persia, Ar- 
menia, Arabia, Abyssinia and Nubia. 
Among the barbarian tribes converts 
were made among the Visigoths, Ostro- 






Civilization out of swamps 


goths, Lombards, Burgundians, Van- 
dals and Franks. 

The Church accepted the slave as 
well as the freeman; both were subject 
to the same restraints of moral law. 
In the field of justice, branding on the 
forehead had been done away with, 
crucifixion had been abolished, and 
suicide, a declared virtue under certain 
pagan teachings, was condemned. 
Abortion and the exposure of infants 
were legal murder. Gladiatorial games, 
though still conducted in the arena, no 
longer claimed innocent victims sacri- 
ficed for a sporting populace. Every- 
where the Christian teaching of the 
value of human life imprinted itself 
even on the minds of pagans. Their 
own temples best testify to the accept- 
ance of the moral law. Those temples 
were no longer halls of open infamy. 
The festival orgies of other days were 
moderated by Christian example. Julian, 
the Apostate gave grudging testimony 
as he attempted to introduce into pagan 
life Christian social principles. 

At the end of the first five centuries 
much had been accomplished. Yet 
never was the world in a more deplor- 
able condition than it was at the end 
of those first five centuries. Europe 
had been debased by the old Roman 
Empire. In morals and in ethics it had 


*The Benedictine Press, 1637 Allport St., Chicago, Ill. 1939. 
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fallen prey to the barbarian invasions. 

The followers of Christianity were 
hopelessly divided by heresy and 
throughout the whole Roman Empire 
there was not an emperor, king, prince 
or ruler who was not a pagan, Arian 
or a Eutychian. Even the old freedom 
under Roman law had disappeared and 
out of 200 million people not one was 
free. 

Italy had been ravished by Alaric 
and Attila. In the East, Basilicus had 
appointed 500 bishops to dispute with 
Rome in the year 476. Also in the East 
Zeno had fathered heresy in the “Edict 
of Union,” published in 482, against 
the Council of Chalcedon. Odoacer, 
chief of the tribe of the Heruli, had 
snatched from the shoulders of Augus- 
tulus the imperial purple of the Caesars. 

In the 42 years that followed from 
this fall of Rome in 476 to the ascen- 
sion of the Byzantine Emperor, Justin, 
in 518, the historian finds the four 
worst decades of civilization. Not a 
state of Europe belonged to the Cath- 
olic faith. 

Outside the Roman Empire Ireland 
alone, under the apostle Patrick, was 
Christianized from king to serf. 

The end of five centuries of Chris- 
tianity witnessed civilization at its low- 
est ebb. Without an understanding of 
this fact no one can understand the 
centuries which followed. In the midst 
of darkness one eandle burned. That 
candle was Benedict, who unwittingly 
was to regenerate the western world. 


BACK TO BENEDICT 
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Benedict was born in the city of 
Nursia in the year 480; four years later 
Odoacer, the barbarian chief, technical- 
ly ended the long life of the Roman 
Empire. Benedict was the last in line 
of the noble lords of Nursia. He was 
a Roman citizen brought up under a 
pagan regime. Having been sent to 
school at Rome, at an early age he 
fled that city, accompanied by his nurse, 
Cyrilla, to whom he had confided his 
decisions, and, leaving her a few miles 
from the city, he plunged into the wild 
hills, finding a cave near a falls on 
the Anio, some 50 miles from Rome. 

For three years Benedict made his 
home in that cave, at the very spot 
where Nero four centuries before had 
carried on his pagan orgies. 

As in the case of many an ascetic, 
the good name of a holy man attracted 
visitors, and after three years of the 
solitary life, Benedict was besieged by 
patricians and barbarians alike. The 
Goths cleared away the brushwood, the 
brambles and the briars and Benedict 
lived for years in his cell at Subiaco, 
finally leaving at the request of neigh- 
boring monks to take charge of a small 
monastery at Vivocaro, Later, on a 
high, rugged and desolate hill overlook- 
ing the valley of the Liris, he estab- 
lished the monastery of Monte Cassino. 

At Monte Cassino he led the neigh- 
boring peoples from paganism, culti- 
vated the arid lands of the mountain, 
cleared the fertile lands below, built a 
monastery and oratories, practiced hos- 
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pitality and wrote the Rule, which was 
to be the basis of the regeneration of 
the western world. 

The Rule recognizes that the world 
consists of many nations speaking 
many languages with a multitude of 
traditions, laws and cultures, with 
classes of human society from an em- 
peror through aristocracy, magistrates 
and tradesmen down to the lowest serfs 
or slaves. 

Benedict recognized that the unit of 
human society was the family and that 
the family was the very base and build- 
ing of all nations, peoples, tribes, tradi- 
tions, laws and customs. It made no 
difference what the race, nation, climate 
or status of civilization, the family was 
the unit of human society. 

The Church could not make a social 
impact upon civilization were the ve- 
hicle mere individualism. 

Benedict recognized that the reform 
of morals and the reform of human 
society must have a social approach, 
because of a social problem. So he 
patterned the monastic life on the per- 
manency of family life and he patterned 
the family life on the virtues of the 
Gospels. The Rule epitomizes the Gos- 
pels and sets up a norm which was 
practical and possible for thousands to 
follow. 

He left no writings except the Rule. 
He was never ordained to the priest- 
hood. Certainly he never planned a 
school system, never planned to pre- 
serve the classics of antiquity, never 
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planned to dot Europe with cathedrals 
and monasteries, never planned the 
conversion of a continent, never 
dreamed of his influence on institutions 
and never planned the regeneration of 
the western world. 

So immediate was the acceptance of 
the Rule of Benedict that the entire 
organization of the monastic life was 
modified in accordance with the Rule. 
Then came vocations as never before 
in the history of Christianity. 

Bands of monks, 12 in each (in 
honor of the apostles) were usually 
sent out to found new monasteries. 
Almost invariably they established their 
homes on hilltops or mountainsides. 
The memory of the Sermon on the 
Mount influenced them. 

The early monasteries were founded 
in the waste places. This fact had a 
tremendous influence on the history of 
civilization. A hillside was what is 
termed today submarginal land. The 
swamps below had to be drained. 
Bridges had to span creeks and rivers. 
Roads had to be built. Economic pres- 
sure made the Benedictines foremost 
in agriculture and horticulture, leaders 
in animal husbandry and bee-keeping. 

Through sheer necessity, the monks 
applied all their mental and physical 
powers to make a wilderness produc- 
tive. They established their enclosures 
among the nomadic tribes of Europe. 
Around the monasteries, towns were 
built. Fulda, the monastery of St. Boni- 
face, was a desolate spot in a vast soli- 
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tude of forest. Soon the neighboring 
forest was cleared. The monks drained 
the swamps. Animals were domesti- 
cated. Fields were plowed and the 
seed for daily bread planted outside the 
monastery wall. Nomads soon turned 
to the settled life of agriculture and 
tribal life rotated about the monastery. 
Inside its walls authority, law, justice, 
peace, charity and hospitality reigned. 
The rude pagan saw the contrast. In- 
quiring, he found the sanctions of the 
spiritual life. 

In the ages of faith vocations became 
plentiful and not only was the “band 
of 12” multiplied but each monastery 
grew rapidly when once established. 

The monastery was built as a self- 
suficing unit. It had to be enclosed, 
because the habit and the enclosure 
separated the monks from the world. 
The building was designed by the 
monks. That is why the Benedictines 
were the principal architects of Europe 
for centuries. Provision had to be 
made for all phases of monastic life. 
Because the life was primarily religious, 
the church was the center of the plan 
and all else appendages. Thus in Eng- 
land the cathedrals were built and 
around them were the monastery build- 
ings. Towns and cities grew up around 
these monasteries as the years went by. 

The monastery had to provide not 
only the church, but living quarters 
for the monks and separate quarters for 
the Abbot. Because the monastery 
served as the hospital of Europe, it 
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provided for the sick, the insane and 
the infirm. As a poorhouse, it provided 
living quarters for the needy and the 
aged. As an orphanage, it housed the 
children. Because children had to be 
educated, the monastery became a 
schoolroom. Since hotels were un- 
known, the monastery had to shelter 
the traveler. 

Within the enclosure were the vari- 
ous buildings essential to economic self- 
sufficiency: barns for livestock, poultry 
houses, granary, mill, bakery, brewery, 
blacksmith shop. The wagoner, dyer, 
spinner, weaver, fuller, tailor, butcher, 
carpenter, wood carver and worker in 
precious metals, all were provided for. 

In the center of the court around 
which the monastery buildings circled 
was a cross of stone. Around this cross 
the market and the fair were con- 
ducted. With the Benedictines it was 
Christ in the market place. 

In medieval days the market places 
were open to all. The surplus goods 
of the monastery were placed on sale 
there. The Benedictine Rule demanded 
that the monastery goods be sold “be- 
low the market.” The honest farmer, 
the artisan and tradesman brought 
their commodities and wares. The 
faker and crook brought theirs. The 
old Roman rule of warning held, “Let 
the buyer beware.” 

The price of that day was based on 
what the market would bear. The 
crook, the counterfeiter and the cheat 
practiced extortion. There was compe- 
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tition between the honest and the dis- 
honest. The Rule of Benedict provided 
a just price. That price was, “Below 
the market.” It distinguished monastic 
goods from the goods produced outside. 
It tended to level the prices and set 
standards. The goods were always 
priced to yield a profit. The merchan- 
dising was not confused with charity, 
but combined with justice. Nor was 
the price such as to deny a living wage 
to the honest workman. 

Benedict created the first free labor 
market in Europe. The feudal law 
bound the serf to the soil. The mon- 
astery was an asylum for the bound 
servant. 

For six centuries Benedictinism un- 
der the Rule flourished. When it 
started there was not a Christian nation 
within the confines of the old Empire; 
when it ended all Europe was Chris- 
tianized. 

Benedictine monasticism died because 
wicked and selfish men looked with 
jealous eyes upon the wealth produced 
under the Rule. They desired to get 
that wealth for themselves. Kings, 
lords and prelates saw what wealth 
was produced by the honest toil of 
the monks expended upon the natural 
resources of the lands of the monastery. 
The militaristic demands had taxed 
heavily the feudal resources of king, 
baron and manorial lord. 

The Benedictine Rule had provided 
local autonomy for each of the 35,000 
monasteries of Europe. This local au- 
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tonomy was discarded in favor of 
authority outside the monastery. The 
new absentee landlord destroyed the 
old pure democracy. The ideas of the 
family were shattered, for the Abbot 
was never at home. 

The simple monastic schools gave 
way to the proud universities where 
contentious debate and deep erudition 
replaced the real educational values of 
labor, prayer, charity and obedience. 
Libraries were now assembled for the 
glory of the catalogue and on the quan- 
titative basis. 

Vocations stopped because the mon- 
astery life became in part a conspiracy 
to drain the wealth from the very poor 
of God into the pockets of others. 

Robbed of the fruit of their labor, 
the monks were soon taught to beg 
rather than to produce. Abbots, far 
from governing under the Rule of 
Benedict, frequently were laymen who 
never looked at the Rule, but directed 
from afar, in caprice, in self-interest, 
arbitrarily and unreasonably. 

Confusion reigned. Many sincere 
souls who would have been permitted 
to practice austerities under the Rule, 
and at the same time edify their 
brothers, were driven from the mon- 
astery back to the uncontrolled asceti- 
cism. 

Monks naturally stepped from the 
moderation of Benedict to an inordi- 
nate emphasis, sometimes on a cor- 
poral, sometimes on a spiritual work 
of mercy. In fact, individualism be- 
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came the sine qua non of religious life. 
The emphasis was taken from physical 
labor in the fields and in the shops of 
the artisan and placed on mental labor. 

The day came when the 35,000 Ben- 
edictine monasteries of Europe were 
reduced to 5,000 in number. When 
Henry VIII confiscated the monasteries 
of England he destroyed 26 Benedic- 
tine mitered abbeys and 71 additional 
Benedictine abbeys and _ convents. 
Thirty-eight millions of dollars were 
represented in the 26 mitered abbeys 
alone. 

To the everlasting credit of Bene- 
dictinism there was never a poor-rate 
levied in England until the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The aged, the or- 
phans, the sick, the insane had been 
hospitalized and cared for by the mon- 
asteries. Upon their dissolution all 
social work was, of course, abandoned 
and step by step the state grudgingly 
took over this work. England spent, 
for example, the equivalent of $7,780,- 
000 a year, a century after the dis- 
solution, while $200,000,000 is the 
equivalent of what the monasteries in 
England would have spent in social wel- 
fare, social security, old age insurance, 
unemployment allocations, orphanages, 
asylums and poorhouses, had the 
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work under Benedict’s Rule continued. 

The scheme of things as laid down 
by Benedict of Nursia is as applicable 
today as it was in the year he wrote 
the Rule, 14 centuries ago. 

One band of 12 is sufficient, as was 
Monte Cassino sufficient, to start the 
regeneration of the world. Let one 
band of 12 dare to take the Rule as 
it is written and establish one monas- 
tery. Let them clear the forest, drain 
the swamp, quarry the stone, build the 
enclosure, labor seven hours a day, sing 
the praises of God, study two hours a 
day, practice hospitality. They will 
produce goods, sell them in the market 
place, become economically self-suffic- 
ing and distribute the surplus to the 
poor. They will welcome the stranger. 
They will accept the orphan. They will 
house the poor. They will attack usury 
as did the Benedictines of old. They 
will not lend themselves to sensational- 
ism nor be praised by the world as 
erudite, but in labor and in prayer and 
in hospitality they will witness the in- 
crease of vocations. 

Soon other bands of 12 will found 
other abbeys and the world may yet 
be dotted with monasteries run under 
the Rule of St. Benedict. If that day 
should come history may repeat itself. 


A person writing in the [Milwaukee] Catholic Herald Citizen, observes: 
“In Chicago a sign in the window of a Wabash Avenue book store reads: 
Old Books—Dirt Cheap 
which I think could be very easily modernized to read: 
New Books—Cheap Dirt.” 
The Universe (7 July ’39). 





On the Arctic Circle 


By T. CUNNINGHAM, S.J. 
Condensed from the Rock* 


Diomede Island, or, as the Eski- 
mos call it, ignalit, is in the Arctic 
Ocean, on the rim of the Arctic Circle. 
It is not shown on many maps, but 
you may find it. Six miles west is 
Imacliit, an island belonging to Russia. 
It is usually called Big Diomede. Be- 
tween the two runs the international 
date line, and 20 miles beyond Imacliit 
is the Siberian mainland. Twenty- 
seven miles east of here is Kingictiit 
(the people who live in the ‘high place), 
the most westerly point on the Ameri- 
can mainland. For six months there 
is ice between the continents, but, on 
account of ocean currents, it is always 
dangerous. Around the two islands, 
and for about five miles out from the 
shore, the water is frozen solid to a 
great depth. Around the islands, too, 
there are pressure ridges of piled-up 
ice, where the moving ice meets the 
solid—some of them very high. I 
measured one—g7 feet. It is quite a 
sight to see one forming. 

Neither Ignalit nor Imacliit is very 
big. I can walk around Ignalit ‘in a 
little over two hours. It rises sheer out 
of the ocean; cliffs straight up, and 
impossible to climb. The village is on 
the southwest corner, on a rocky slope. 
My church rests on the rocks on the 
north side, and on a 12-foot piling on 


Where nights are long 


the south side. There is only one way 
up to the top of the island. You can- 
not go up in winter. Just now one 
can’t see any of the rocks. The snow 
covers them all to a depth of several 
feet. The north side of my church has 
snow to the roof, and the south side 
slopes quickly down to the sea ice. The 
island is barren of all vegetation, except 
for about a quarter of an acre, free 
of rocks, where moss and a kind of 
rough grass grow. The largest level 
space on the island is the floor of the 
church. 

The population is 125, of whom 100 
are Catholic. A few, about ten, have 
been baptized Lutheran, and the re- 
maining few are still pagan. Some of 
the Catholics had been baptized and 
partially instructed in Nome years ago. 
Now everyone has been through the 
catechism several times. If I erred, it 
was on the side of strictness. I didn’t 
baptize anyone till he knew his religion 
well and had abandoned his supersti- 
tious practices. Altogether I baptized 
about 40, and there are 40 or 50 regular 
Sunday communicants. 

Now, to go back to the beginning. 
I arrived here in October, 1936. There 
was already a foot of snow on the 
ground, and it had been freezing con- 
tinually. Since then we have had only 


*P. O. Box 28, Hong Kong, China. August, 1939. 
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one day when the temperature rose 
above the freezing point, and that was 
Easter Sunday. I told the people that 
the sun dances on Easter Sunday, and 
they said, “Ku chuli ah-ki-ka?” (“Sure, 
and why not?”) My first work was 
to finish the church, begun during the 
summer, and to build a house for my- 
self. But, alas, money was short. I 
could only bring a small amount of 
lumber from Nome that summer. Most 
of that went into the church. I have 
a small, poorly-insulated room joined 
to the church. When I get up in the 
morning there is only four degrees dif- 
ference in temperature between the 
inside and outside of the house. Owing 
to the scarcity of fuel, I cannot have 
a fire at night. I have no bed, but 
use a sleeping bag on the floor. 

My food, except for bread, which I 
bake myself, and tea, is the same as 
the Eskimo menu—seal, walrus, sea- 
lion, polar bear, and whale meat, be- 
sides wild birds, such as seagulls and 
auklets, and various kinds of fish. 
Occasionally, but not often, I think of 
lamb chops and a leg of mutton. We 
have no fruit, vegetables or eggs. Right 
now I have my eye on a seagull’s nest, 
and I guarantee that the first egg will 
never be hatched out. Father La For- 
tune, S.J., a veteran who lives on King 
Island (in Eskimo, Ookinnuck, the 
Big Winter) eight miles southeast of 
here, told me once that seal chops are 
better than lamb chops. I didn’t be- 
lieve him then, and I don’t believe 


him now. But I haven’t been sick for 
even one day, and if I were told that 
this is to be my home for the next 50 
years (and it’s possible, too) I would 
ask only one thing: a better under- 
standing of the language in a shorter 
time. 

Speaking of the language, this is my 
third Eskimo dialect. In my scholastic 
days I became acquainted with the 
Yukon River dialect. In Nome they 
speak what amounts to a new lan- 
guage, of the same stock, but as dif- 
ferent as English and German. In 
Ignalit they have their own dialect, not 
altogether unlike the mainland, but 
enough removed to make it unintel- 
ligible to one not well versed in the 
mainland language. So I tried to for- 
get the mainland version, and concen- 
trated many long hours on the local 
dialect. Now the prayers and hymns 
are translated, and, with the help of 
the Holy Ghost, I can preach and 
teach catechism with fair ease. Still my 
Sunday sermons are begun on Monday 
night and continue on through the 
week. There are instructions four eve- 
nings a week for the adults, and two 
on Sundays, and that means much 
preparation. 

From November to May every day 
is much the same, so I will give you 
an idea of the schedule. I get up at 
five o'clock, light the fires, heat some 
water, make my meditation, and have 
the church ready for Mass at seven. 
Quite a few come to Mass every morn- 
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ing. After Mass I say half my Office, 
then study new words till breakfast at 
9:30. The smaller children then come 
for catechism, and after them indi- 
viduals who want some point of the 
previous evening’s instruction cleared 
up. There are usually seven or eight 
of these individuals, not always the 
same ones. When they leave, it is 
11:30; then I put on the sealskin 
clothes and do the odd jobs around the 
house, ¢. g., shovel the snow off the 
roof and from around the door, get 
clean snow for cooking water, fill the 
fuel-oil barrels, etc. Then I visit every 
house, tending the sick, and all the 
time picking up a few more words. 
During these couple of hours there is 


enough daylight to get around fairly 


well. 


Returning home, I finish the Brevi- 
ary, then ring the bell for the larger 
children’s catechism class, which con- 
tinues till 4:30. Then I take my other 
meal. Neither meal takes longer than 
the time necessary to boil the kettle. 
After dinner I study more words and 
constructions, and prepare the evening 
instruction. The people come at 6:30, 
and leave at 7:30. Then more study 
with one or two lads who have a 
knowledge of English. I chase these 
home at 10 o'clock and usually get to 
bed by 11 o'clock. 

Every Wednesday I hunt with the 
men. Two seals and a few birds a 
week suffice for me. I give the seals to 


the poorer people, and the old men 
who can’t hunt, and they cut them up 
and give me the liver, rib meat and 
the oil I need. The hunting is cold 
work, and at times, dangerous: we go 
out to the moving ice, pick a block 
near a patch of open water, and wait 
for a seal to come up and breathe. 
Then we shoot it if we are fast enough. 
I have at times waited four hours for a 
seal to appear, and at other times shot 
four in half an hour. The seals are 
plentiful all winter, provided the ice is 
moving; sea-lions or oogruk occasional 
during the winter, walrus plentiful dur- 
ing October and June. The polar bears, 
never very numerous, appear in No- 
vember and May, when the Arctic ice 
comes down. 

The Ignalit people are supposed to 
be the most primitive in Alaska. They 
all live underground, use only seal-oil 
lamps for heating and cooking, and 
eat most of their meat raw. The men 
hunt every day when there is daylight, 
and spend the rest of the day in their 
igloos, mending their skin boats, snow- 
shoes, dog harness, etc., or carving 
ivory or wood. They are hospitable, 
visit each other very often, and come 
to church regularly. They rarely fight 
among themselves; in fact I have only 
found two words in the language de- 
noting anger or ill-humor. I like them, 
and they like me. All the men have 
rifles, but I am the best shot, principal- 
ly because I keep my gun clean. 
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The Meaning of a Cathedral 


The very stones cry out 


On the too rare occasions when 
I meet my old friend, the Abbé, one of 
his first questions is sure to be: “How 
is Westminster Cathedral advancing?” 
He saw it first as a refugee during the 
War, but that is not the reason for his 
interest. “You know,” he once said, 
“the chief beauty of the Cathedral is 
that it is a symbol of the rebirth of the 
faith in England.” Then, of course, 
there will be questions about Liver- 
pool’s grandiose project. I explain that 
progress must be slow on such a vast 
work. He is delighted to hear about 
the crypt. But I ask if he doesn’t think 
that we in England should spend our 
money on “more necessary” objects, 
such as schools and higher education, 
on an Institut Catholique, for example. 
At this he becomes indignant. Where 
would the Church in France have stood 
today without her medieval cathedrals? 
My studies of theology and of Church 
history did not provide me with an 
answer, but an answer was forthcom- 
ing. 

“In France the Church once control- 
led all the schools and universities. 
Where are they now? The cathedrals 
are still as our forefathers made them: 
they are still impregnable fortresses of 
the old faith. Not even the most fanat- 
ical anti-clerical dare touch them. It is 


By C. A. BOLTON 
Condensed from the Clergy Review* 


true that they have been “confiscated” 
by the state, but that only means that 
the Church has been relieved of the 
heavy burden of their upkeep. Even 
the most prejudiced of the Church’s 
adversaries cannot quite stand up to a 
cathedral; stand up is the right term, 
for they fall back in stupefaction like 
the rabble in Gethsemane when con- 
fronted by Christ. I came across a good 
example of this quite recently. I have 
been told on good authority that one 
of the candidates at the recent presi- 
dential election, a man who has some 
claims to culture of a pagan kind, ad- 
mitted that it was impossible to escape 
in France the influence of the Christian 
tradition, and he instanced the fact that 
everywhere you find that the chief 
monuments of our civilization are also 
tremendous witnesses of the Christian 
faith of our ancestors.” 

I objected that this might mean only 
a slight influence on educated people. 
“I cannot agree,” replied the Abbé, 
“that there is only a slight influence. I 
maintain that all the books written by 
our apologists and theologians, all the 
sermons preached in our churches, and 
all the lessons given in our schools, do 
not preach Christ so well to the masses 
and to the whole nation as do the great 
cathedrals. I am convinced that, if the 
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Catholic Church in France today 
stands out as a triumphant force that 
persecution has not been able to over- 
come, we owe part of that triumph to 
the cathedrals. While the state was busy 
organizing its secular and irreligious 
education the cathedrals have stood out 
as islands that no deluge could sub- 
merge. The same message that they 
proclaimed through the centuries they 
still proclaim today. It is an unfortunate 
fact that the only lesson in Christian 
faith that some of our people receive 
is when they visit a cathedral. Prob- 
ably they were never taught religion 
either at home or in school, they have 
never read any Catholic books or heard 
a Catholic sermon, but they visit a 
cathedral just as they would go to a 
museum; there, as a rule, they will 
learn something, and they cannot fail 
to be impressed. 

“Then think of the encouragement 
and inspiration that all this means to 
our Catholic people. The men who 
built those cathedrals have shown that 
their faith is too great and venerable 
to be lightly cast aside. Those men 
bequeathed us a pride in our Christian 
culture; the works of their hands com- 
mand respect for the Christian tradi- 
tion because they are too tangibly great 
and too visibly beautiful to be set aside 
without destroying the most precious 
part of our national inheritance. Take 
stock of any of the achievements of the 
French nation or of any part of it; ex- 
amine the creations of its greatest men, 
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and what is there to show that can be 
compared with Bourges or Chartres? 
Versailles, the greatest of royal palaces, 
the Louvre, the Sorbonne, or any of 
the monuments of our civil life and 
activity, have not contributed so much 
—need I say to the glory of God?— 
to the glory of this land as one cathe- 
dral. Any educated European would 
admit it, and, without being conscious 
of it, the ordinary man realizes the 
same thing. It may be true that many 
of those who live under the walls of 
one of these shrines may have grown 
up without ever going near it—he takes 
it for granted, as he does the air he 
breathes, but it is part of his life. Go 
to any of our cathedrals when our peo- 
ple have time to go visiting—a Satur- 
day, Sunday, or some holiday time— 
and you will see that the visitors there 
are not all foreigners; you will find 
Frenchmen of every rank, peasants and 
working folk as often as the educated 
rich, come to stare in admiration at the 
gate of heaven, revealed to them 
through the vision of our Christian 
artists.” 

“Ts it not remarkable,” I asked, “that 
we Catholics attach great importance 
to our cathedrals, and that we are 
always anxious to make them as great 
and as beautiful as art and wealth will 
allow, and yet that we do not always 
realize what they mean in the life of 
the Church?” My friend replied that 
building cathedrals was a part of the 
Catholic tradition we accepted without 
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question, and that it had become almost 
the spontaneous expression of Catholic 
life. Some Catholics might think that 
their beauty and grandeur were a suf- 
ficient justification for their existence— 
a work to the glory of God and for the 
expression of our faith. Yet did the 
Church build without a practical pur- 
pose? She does not often set up monu- 
ments in the wilderness. Surely it was 
because the cathedral was the great 
center of religious life in a diocese that 
a worthy setting was provided for that 
life: for the solemn daily performance 
of the divine Office, for those magnif- 
icent acts of the episcopal office, which 
are at the same time concelebrations 
between the bishop and his priests, 
such as the blessing of the oils and 
ordinations. A cathedral has meaning 


God have mercy on her 


Sophie nimbly scaled the few 
steps from the sidewalk to the church. 
As she pounded through the vestibule, 
she blithely dropped her wad of chew- 
ing gum, without even selecting a nice 
clean piece of tile to drop it on. She 
knew the next person would pick it up 
on his shoe, anyway. 

She eased herself through the inside 
door, and elbowed her way through the 
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for Christian art, but much more for 
Catholic life. 

I lamented the fact thai the Reforma- 
tion in England had changed the char- 
acter of the old cathedrals, but the 
Abbé was more optimistic. “You say 
that they changed their character; not 
sufficiently, however, to stop them cry- 
ing out all the time for the fullness of 
Catholic liturgy. Perhaps you owe it 
to the cathedrals that England did not 
become Presbyterian. Certainly today 
the English cathedrals are being restor- 
ed more and more to their original 
beauty, and English people are being 
taught more and more about the Latin 
rite. Even in England, and in spite of 
all the work of the Reformation, the 
cathedrals are always reminding men 
of the faith of their fathers.” 


Sophie Doe 


Condensed from the Cathedral Bulletin* 


standing army at the back, whose slo- 
gan for the day seemed to be “They 
shall not pass.” The priest was in the 
pulpit, reading the announcements, but 
that did not slow up Sophie. She had 
heard that those who come to church 
should sit down therein, so she waved 
the usher aside and went asearchin’ for 
a pew. The steel plates of her leather 
heels loudly asserted themselves as she 
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clicked down the middle aisle. She 
wouldn’t go too far front, of course. 
Those vacant pews looked so lonely. So 
she muscled into a pew already full, 
and settled down to rest. When the 
sermon-began, Sophie started to look 
over the lay of the land. One always 
saw the latest in hats at church, and 
one should not pass up a chance to 
criticise. Wasn’t it a good thing that 
the Church law required women’s 
heads to be covered? 

When the sermon ended Sophie 
stretched, yawned and cleared her 
throat just as the others were doing. 
One should never give the impression 
that she was not listening. She fum- 
bled for her beads and finally disen- 
gaged them from compact, keys, cig- 
arettes and match pack. She got the 
knots out of them with some difficulty, 
and then draped them over her hands. 

Sophie ducked her head every time 
a bell rung. She often wondered why 
she did it; but so many others do it, 
she doesn’t want to be out of step. She 
stood and sat when the others did, and 
when they kneeled she assumed a sort 
of compromise between a sitting posi- 
tion and sprinter’s start. 

When the Communion bell rang 
Sophie sat back and let the others 
climb over her feet. (Why should one 
at the end of a seat get out in the aisle 
just to let someone by?) And Sophie 


hung on to that end seat, too, and 
made them climb over her on the way 
back. Catch her pushing to the inside 
of a pew! How can one get out quick 
from there? And that is just what 
Sophie wanted to do. And that is what - 
she did. When the tabernacle door 
clicked shut, out she leaped. She just 
couldn’t wait for the end, and after all, 
had she not been there for the principal 
parts of the Mass? So she made some 
sort of mystic bob toward the altar, 
pivoted beautifully in the best dancing 
school manner, and flounced out to- 
ward the rear of the church. Those 
heels attracted attention, but what girl 
minds that? Of course a lot of people 
were disturbed, but they were fussy 
anyway. And after all, a girl has rights, 
hasn’t she? 

Poor Sophie. She never had been 
there for the Kyrie, not since she was a 
little girl. She never heard of the Last 
Gospel, for the deadline for leaving 
church was the Last Blessing, absolute- 
ly. She has never learned the beauty 
of the Mass: her sales resistance to 
Missals is marvelous. And she never 
will be anything but a blasé, insipid 
nuisance to the devout who go to Mass 
to worship God. If she marries and 
has children, they are going to be just 
like her. And if it should turn out 
to be a mixed marriage, God have 
mercy on her soul! 





Vistas of the Eternities 


Mountaineering does not consist 
merely in climbing mountains, but in 
the solution of the particular problems 
which mountains provide. 

I remember leading down a great 
face which ended in the labyrinth of 
an impossible ice-fall. It was essential 
to hit off a miniature saddle some ten 
feet in breadth which interrupted the 
downward sweep of the rock ridge on 
our right. All but the immediate fore- 
ground was blotted out by driving 
snow, but I banked on the possibility 
that the shoulder would correspond to 
some ill-defined belt of gentler ground 
across the slope we were descending, 
and when the slope eased off—a change 
of gradient more perceptible to the foot 
than to the eye—and turned sharply 
to the right, suddenly the clue to our 
descent loomed up through the gray- 
ness. At such moments one feels not 
only the intellectual thrill which is the 
reward of a correct deduction from ob- 
scure clues, but also the more primitive 
joy which follows peril safely past. 

Many years ago I spent a New Year’s 
Day with a companion struggling up 
through storm to the crest of the Eiger. 
A sudden lull tempted us up to the 
final ice slope, but just as we started 
down from the summit a low mutter 
broke the silence and struck fear into 
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our hearts. We knew what was com- 
ing, but were not prepared for the 
tornado which broke. The mountain 
quivered beneath the impact. Stone, 
whipped off the ice, screamed past like 
shells. A flood of loose snow poured 
down the ice and blotted out the steps 
which we had cut with such labor. I 
had left my climbing irons behind and 
was hurled out three times at full 
rope’s length before I regained control. 
I remember a sudden vision of the val- 
ley below, but my companion’s equip- 
ment saved us. Slowly and with in- 
finite care we crept down the ice, in 
which every step had to be recut. And 
when, at last, we felt beneath our feet 
the reassurance of rough and friendly 
rock, we threw ourselves on the 
ground, and lay huddled together for 
many minutes, indifferent to cold, in- 
toxicated with the relief of safety, and 
far too weary to raise our voices above 
the storm. 

But even that day had its moments 
of calm beauty. We had been climbing 
for 13 hours and had seen nothing but 
the same drab foreground of ice-fretted 
rock and gray mist, and then suddenly 
toward evening we paused, for the 
blanket of gray mist seemed subtly 
changed, stirred by movements which 
destroyed its cohesion. The mist was 
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beginning to disintegrate. Soon only a 
diaphanous veil separated us from the 
windy spaces of the sky. And then even 
this dissolved to reveal the dark blue 
water of Thun and the distant ground- 
swell of the Jura. 

The most hackneyed of peaks pro- 
vides the climber with a problem which 
he must solve afresh if he climbs it in 
bad weather. To lead in a storm up 
a ridge one has never climbed in fair 
weather is a stimulating test of mental 
and physical powers. There are mo- 
ments when it is difficult to believe that 
one is contending with inanimate mat- 
ter, for there is a human touch about 
the bluster of a storm and the peculiar 
malice of the wind. For the wind will 
suddenly peter out when the moun- 
taineer reaches good anchorage and 
make a great parade of having business 
in a neighboring gully, only to leap 
upon him with an exultant scream as 
he leaves a secure ledge for the perils 
of an exposed slab. 

When I was young, I was caught by 
a storm while skiing alone among the 
Oberland glaciers. I had been climbing 
for some days and I had run out of 
food. Most of those who die of exposure 
in the Alps first exhaust themselves in 
the search for shelter. I did not make 
this mistake and resigned myself to the 
inevitable while I still had reserves of 
strength. I divided my time between 
digging a hole in the snow to keep 
warm and taking shelter in the hole 
until I had once again begun to freeze. 
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It was not until the small hours that I 
was in danger. But toward morning 
the strain began to tell. I heard siren 
voices in the little winds which gather- 
ed strength in the hollows of the hills. 
There was a caressing touch in the 
snow-laden breezes which moved so 
gently over the surface of the glacier. 
It would have been easy to die, if only 
to avoid the recurring strain of forcing 
myself to my feet just as my frozen 
limbs relaxed for sleep. While I was 
contending with the gathering dark- 
ness, I had known the fear of night 
and the misery of solitude. 

Fear left me when I gave up hope of 
shelter and the loneliness of the snows 
did not oppress me. In those days, I 
should have resisted the instinctive 
urge to pray as a collapse more ignoble 
than the surrender to sleep; but, in 
some dim fashion, I knew that I was 
being sustained by a Power not myself 
and encouraged to continue the strug- 
gle by a Companion, nagging and in- 
sistent, who forced me to my feet when 
I fell back half asleep and who would 
never let me rest. Later, I dismissed 
this experience as an interesting ex- 
ample of the recrudescence of primitive 
beliefs under conditions of fear and ex- 
haustion. Perhaps I was right, for 
primitive man saw clearly many truths 
which are forgotten in the clamor of 
great cities, and among the mountains 
our intuitions of truth break through 
the mist of modern falsehood. 

Passage after passage in Mr. Irving's 
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anthology, The Mountain Way, bears 
witness to the search for some clue to 
the mysticism of the hills, but few are 
the mountaineers who follow up with 
the same courage the mountain clues 
which lead to truth as those which lead 
to mountain crests. 

“The solemn dome resting on those 
marvelous buttresses, fine and firm 
above all its chasms of ice, its towers 
and crags; a place where desires point 
and aspirations end; very, very high 
and lovely, long-suffering and wise. 
Experience, slowly and wonderfully 
filtered; at the last a purged remainder. 
And what is that? What more than 
the infinite knowledge that it is all 
worth while—all one strives for? To 
struggle and to understand—never this 
last without the other; such is the law.” 

How much this passage would have 
gained not only in precision but in 
beauty had the writer admitted that 
among the mountains he was conscious 
of the presence of God. Contrast the 
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Checkered coat and past to match. 
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vagueness of this Alpine religiosity 
with the clarity of two other writers, 
quoted in the same anthology, who had 
thought out their mountain credo, the 
first a Shintoist, the second a Catholic. 

“The mountains themselves,” writes 
Prince Chichibu, “stand as symbols of 
eternal Life, and serve as the expression 
of a mighty spiritual Being.” 

The same conclusion emerges from 
the famous passage in which Mr. 
Belloc describes the distant view of the 
Alps which “link one in some way to 
one’s immortality. From the height of 
the Weissenstein I saw, as it were, my 
religion. I mean humility, the fear of 
death, the terror of height and of dis- 
tance, the glory of God, and my con- 
fidence in the dual destiny.” 

To the Shintoist and the Catholic the 
mountains speak the same language 
and proclaim the same truths, truths 
which the shy prophets of a vague re- 
ligiosity dimly perceive but dare not 
boldly profess. 





—Williem M. Dwyer. 


The future Archbishop, scarcely three days old, was no longer than a miter. 


—Joseph Dunleavyin. 


As embarrassed as a Communist after Stalin’s deal with Hitler. 


—Social Justice. 


The only difference between a rut and a grave is that a grave is deeper. 


—St. Anthony Messenger. 


He was still shaking hands at eye level.—S. J. Perelman. 


[Many of these are from college magazines. Collegiates (and others, of course) are 
invited to submit similar figures. We will pay upon publication $1 for each used. Give 


the exact source. Contributions cannot be returned or acknowledged.—Ed. ] 















That All May Be One 


By THEODORE PATRICK VERMILYE 


Condensed from Columbia* 


The existence of three mutually 
exclusive “schools of thought” within 
the Anglican Communion betrays a 
lack of solidarity which is characteristic 
of that body; a basic misunderstanding 
of the doctrine of the mystical Body 
of Christ. But in spite of the many 
foolish, perverse things which Angli- 
canism has been responsible for, there 
remains the fact that no official Angli- 
can denial of the Catholic creeds has 
ever taken place. On the contrary, the 
several national groups which consti- 
tute the Anglican Communion have in- 
sisted on the use of these creeds in 
public worship. And they have insisted 
on the acceptance of the fundamentals 
of Catholic Christology, together with 
recognition of the sacramental system 
as the earthly extension of the incarna- 
tion, and the use of the sacraments as 
a necessity in the Christian life. It ever 
has been the contention of the “Anglo- 
Catholic,” or “High Churchman,” that 
the official formularies of the Anglican 
Church are orthodox and in agreement 
with the Catholic Faith, as defined by 
Rome. , 
However much we may differ with 
our separated brethren in this interpre- 
tation, we must give them full credit 
for sincerity of belief. In spite of our 
conviction that their ordinations and 


They long for home 


other sacraments, except Baptism, are 
null and void, we know they are in 
good faith in their use of these rites. In 
the eyes of pro-Papal Anglicans, the 
many eccentricities, denials and here- 
sies rampant in their Church are but 
proofs of the need of the living voice 
of Rome in matters of faith. 

However confusing the spectacle of 
Anglicanism may be, it is necessary 
that Catholics of good will try to gain 
some understanding of the situation if 
they wish to cooperate intelligently in 
reunion efforts with those who are 
called Anglo-Catholics and who accept 
the whole faith of the one, holy, Catho- 
lic and apostolic Roman Church. There 
are many who can say with absolute 
certainty that their understanding of 
the Christian religion is identical with 
ours; that their belief is, word for word, 
the same as ours; that they accept the 
entire cycle of the Catholic faith, in- 
cluding the infallibility of the Pope; 
that they desire devoutly the reunion 
of the whole of Christendom under the 
authority of the Holy See. 

There are about 18,000 Anglican 
clergy in England and the U. S. Sta- 
tistics show that fully 10% of these 
men have signed statements accepting 
the faith of the Roman Church and 
pledging themselves to pray and work 
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for the return of the Anglican Com- 
munion to the Papal obedience. An- 
other 15% have signed pledges as to 
thus praying and working, without a 
complete acceptance of the Papal 
claims. No exact enumeration of the 
vast number of like-minded laymen 
and laywomen is possible. 

Another 25% of the Anglican clergy 
may be assigned to the “Modernist- 
Protestant-minded” group. These men 
are usually antagonistic to all things 
Catholic and indifferent to efforts in 
behalf of Catholic reunion. But they 
frequently interest themselves in the 
closer unity of the Protestant world, 
thus assisting in the necessary first 
steps toward the goal of universal 
Christian unity. The remaining 50% 
of the Anglican clergy are representa- 
tives of the “middle-of-the-road,” or 
“Low Church,” school. The several 
shades of belief or unbelief held by 
these men range all the way from the 
Modernist on the left to the pro- 
Papalist on the right. When the day 
of division comes (as come it must) 
they probably will be found, in about 
equal numbers, on the side of the 
angels and in the ranks of the opposi- 
tion, 

There always have been Anglicans 
who longed for Catholic reunion. Rich- 
ard Montague, Anglican Bishop of 
Chester and of Norwich, writing in 
1635, stated that he had “frequently 
made reunion the subject of most seri- 
ous thoughts and diligently considered 
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all the requisites, and was satisfied that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, with the Bishop of London and 
several other bishops, beside a great 
number of the inferior clergy, were 
prepared to agree with the Roman 
Church as to supremacy; and that 
there was no other method of ending 
controversies than by having recourse 
to Rome, the center of unity.” 

Herbert Thorndike (1598-1672) 
wrote: “I am confident that no church 
can separate from Rome but must 
make itself schismatic before God. I 
insist on such a principle as may serve 
to reunite us with Rome, being well 
assured that we never can be well 
united among ourselves otherwise, and 
that our common Christianity will be 
lost in the divisions which will never 
have an end otherwise.” 

What real efforts have been made? 
There were many, some official, some 
individual. The Stuart kings were 
favorable to Catholicism. More than 
one archbishop of Canterbury desired 
to repair the breach with Rome and 
to return to a place in the Catholic 
hierarchy. Negotiations, official and 
unofficial, were carried on with Rome 
through the mediation of the Imperial 
Ambassador and the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the King of France. French 
and Italian theologians corresponded 
with English theologians, seeking a 
basis for the longed-for reconciliation. 
But always the ghost of Tudor abso- 
lutism hovered over the occupant of 
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the English throne: the Caesaro- 
Papism, which greedy Henry and 
tricky Elizabeth had established, con- 
trolled the thinking of English states- 
men; they were incapable of the mental 
effort necessary to a separation and a 
well-defined demarcation of the spir- 
itual and the political realms; the fear 
of Rome as a political power and ally 
of Spain, implanted in the English peo- 
ple by their rulers for political pur- 
poses, raised its ugly head: the nego- 
tiations came to nothing. 

The Church of England, isolated 
from fruitful contact with Catholicism, 
narrowed and hardened into a national 
institution; maintained and strength- 
ened the negative qualities stressed at 
the time of the separation; attempted 
to justify its continued existence as a 
separate entity. 

The advent of Dutch William and 
the Calvinistic importations of the 
House of Hanover served to complete 
the segregation of the Church of Eng- 
land from the main stream of life- 
giving Catholicism. The national 
church sank to the status of a depart- 
ment of state, its clergy to that of 
poorly paid, ignorant and often irre- 
ligious civil servants. But even in this 
barren period some effort at renewed 
contacts with the Catholic world were 
made. 

In the middle of the 18th century 
Archbishop Wake of Canterbury en- 
tered into correspondence with a 
French ecclesiastic, reaching agreement 
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on many points and drawing up a 
tentative plan of reunion. Fortunately, 
the plan failed, for it turned out that 
the Archbishop and the French priest 
were hopelessly wrong in their ideas 
as to the Holy See, and were deeply 
dyed with the errors of Gallicanism. 
After this abortive effort no further 
contacts of an official nature took place 
but there was a constant interchange 
between individuals on both sides, a 
constant increase in England of the 
desire for reunion. 

During the late 18th and early roth 
centuries there emerged a_pietistic 
group known as Evangelicals, whose 
members were noted for their stern 
devotion to a rigid code of morals. 
Their concept of Christianity was 
wholly of the Protestant order. They 
failed to grasp the idea of the Church 
as a living organism, and of the sacra- 
ments as the divinely appointed means 
of supernatural life. From this group 
there sprang the Methodists, who 
formed the most determined section of 
the Evangelicals. While the influence 
of the Evangelical party was very 
strong for a century, its representa- 
tives are now a small minority, with 
little weight. Because of the Protestant 
sympathies of the Evangelicals, there 
arose a widespread desire for union 
with other Protestant bodies, and many 
tentative moves have been made by 
Anglicans toward such union. 

In the third decade of the roth cen- 
tury there emerged a devoted and 
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scholarly group, eminent for sanctity, 
determined to direct the attention of 
Anglicanism to its Catholic back- 
ground. This group included such 
well-known men as Newman, Man- 
ning, Pusey, Froud, Ward, Neal and 
many others. Their efforts, restricted 
at first to the University of Oxford, 
spread gradually to the parishes of 
England and the U. S. Through ser- 
mons and books their influence was 
felt throughout the Anglican Com- 
munion. A strong, well-instructed and 
devout body of clergy and laity de- 
veloped. This section of Anglicanism 
came gradually to accept and practice 
a very great part of the Catholic faith. 
Dignified worship of the Catholic type 
was restored. Catholic teaching as to 
the seven sacraments, the Mass, the 
saints, purgatory and much else became 
the accustomed usage of this ever- 
growing group. 

There appeared also a widespread 
desire for reunion with other Christians 
of like traditions and outlook. It was 
soon seen that in the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches and in the Old Catholic 
Church there existed large numbers 
holding practically identical doctrine 
with Anglo-Catholics. By this time 
Anglo-Catholicism had deeply influ- 
enced the official life of the Anglican 
Communion, and it was possible to 
institute official negotiations with sev- 
eral of the Orthodox Churches and 
with the Old Catholics. The result has 
been the establishment of inter-com- 
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munion with the Old Catholics, and 
the signing of agreements with three 
of the Orthodox Patriarchs: agreements 
which will pave the way for inter- 
communion with the Orthodox within 
a few years. Closer contact with the 
Orthodox will improve the general 
doctrinal tone of Anglicanism. 

The study of the historical factor 
leads us again to the question of the 
nature of the Church. By the very 
force of circumstances, the Oxford 
scholars, confronted with the isolation 
of the Anglican Church, and attempt- 
ing to justify the orthodoxy of that 
church, were compelled to soft-pedal 
Catholic teaching as to unity, or to 
maintain the justice of the Anglican 
schism. Their successors have followed 
their lead. The doctrine of the mys- 
tical Body of Christ, a living organism, 
replete with the Christ-life, capable of 
incorporating human souls within it- 
self, and of transforming them and 
vivifying them with that life, is not 
grasped. Nor do Anglicans realize that 
the very nature of a body demands 
unity within itself; that separation be- 
tween the constituent parts of the body 
spells death for the sundered member; 
that a divided Catholic Church is an 
impossibility. 

It is to be feared that the enthusiastic 
union of Anglicans with the Old Cath- 
olics and with the Eastern Orthodox is 
to be explained on the ground that 
such union bolsters the Anglican’s im- 
pression of the rightness of his separa- 
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tion from the divinely appointed head 
of the Church on earth, the Pope. In 
his newly-found friends, he has discov- 
ered others who, like himself, accept 
Catholic sacramental teaching but are 
cut off from the center of unity. And 
he has received an imaginary confirma- 
tion of his mistaken idea that right 
sacramental teaching is the equivalent 
of Catholicity. The Anglican, in com- 
pany with the Eastern Orthodox and 
the Old Catholic, has yet to learn that 
the touchstone of Catholicity is com- 
munion with the Holy Apostolic See 
of Rome. 

There are, in the Anglican Com- 
munion, two active international re- 
unionist organizations. One of these 
is called the Confraternity of Unity. 
This organization is a society of Angli- 
cans who accept the Catholic Faith in 
its entirety. The aim of the society 
is to promote the return of Anglican- 
ism to its former allegiance to the See 
of Peter: its members promise to pray 
daily for the Holy Father and for the 
cause of reunion, and to work for that 
cause. 

The Confraternity of Unity was 
founded in the U. S. about 12 years 
ago by three clergymen. Its member- 
ship increased rapidly and it spread to 
England, where its size and strength 
are now much greater than in this 
country. Its membership is both cleri- 
cal and lay, and the members are scat- 
tered all over the world. It has pub- 
lished a large number of pamphlets 


and a smaller number of books, all 
dealing with the problems of reunion. 
Its foremost aim is the discharge of 
the obligation of daily prayer for unity, 

Prayer for the reunion of all Chris- 
tian bodies, under the authority of the 
Holy See, has been greatly furthered 
by the efforts of the Church Unity 
Octave Council, functioning in this 
country and in England. This organi- 
zation exists for the sole purpose of 
promoting, among Anglicans, the an- 
nual devotion known as the Church 
Unity Octave, or the Chair-of-Peter 
Octave. 

In this it has been most successful, 
increasing the number of pledged ob- 
servers each year until the figures have 
reached the mark quoted earlier in this 
article: 25°% of all the clergy of the 
Anglican Churches of England and 
America, praying together for the re- 
turn of their church to communion 
with the Holy Apostolic See. 

The Unity Octave (Jan. 18-26) was 
founded over 30 years ago and the 
devotion has spread all over the Cath- 
olic world; having been blessed and 
indulgenced by three Popes. It is ob- 
served by millions of Catholics and by 
thousands of Anglicans. Within the 
past three years it has begun to be 
observed by many Orthodox bishops, 
priests and monks. More remarkable 
is the success with which the Octave 
has been promoted among the Protes- 
tant bodies of France, Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries. 





lt is not so easy to write. I mean, 
to write about myself. As yet I have 
not met anyone who really under- 
stands. The good Sisters by whom I 
have been reared have been most kind. 
All that I have of peace I owe to them. 
Still, | know that I am not fully under- 
stood, even by them. 

It is true to say that I am an acci- 
dent. My father was a pure-bred Afri- 
can of the upper class. He was edu- 
cated by the Protestant missionaries, 
and being very clever, his people agreed 
to send him to Europe for a profession. 

In Europe it seems he felt lonely 
and perhaps neglected. I think all peo- 
ple of any color, going so far away, 
would, 

Anyway, he met and fell in love with 
a young lady. She was of pure Euro- 
pean blood, and I have been told they 
both thought a long time over the 
matter. Indeed they decided that the 
differences were too great; and my 
father, then a young man, qualified 
for one of the professions, returned to 
practice in Africa. 

The separation did not make them 
forget, however; soon long letters came 
and went, and finally the lady came 
out from Europe to marry my father. 
They were married in the Anglican 
Church, and I love to think that they 
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ANONYMOUS 


Condensed from the African Missionary* 


were very happy together. However, 
my mother died when I was born, and 
since my father found it impossible 
to keep me, I was taken by the good 
Sisters. 

I have been reared as a good Cath- 
olic, and have received a good educa- 
tion. I find myself highly respected— 
but why do I not “belong” anywhere? 

I was never one with the pure-black 
girls amongst whom I grew up. Some- 
times I feel ail African; the great palm 
trees playing their leaves gently in the 
moonlight speak to me with so many 
tongues of the mystery and the music 
of my father’s ancestors. 

At other times, mostly when I have 
to mix very much with them, I feel 
that my father’s people are not mine. 
Their ways do not speak to my heart, 
their manners vex me until I feel that 
I must run away and leave it all. 

But where can I go? Europe is not 
for me; Africa, which I love with all 
my heart does not take me to be hers. 
I am alone, I am an accident, I am 
outside God’s plan. 

God? Yes, He does understand. I 
go into the cool church often, and 
speak to Him there. He knows that 
I am neither black nor white. He 
knows that my hopes and fears and 
desires are not as those of others 
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around, I can feel His peace, but then not allow for that awful struggle in 
I cannot live in the church. I must my breast. I must marry and settle 
tear myself away and go into the streets down in life; but ought I to, and per- 
of life. I must work to live, and others haps make things difficult for others 
have not the mind of God. They will also? 


& 


Sloth 


Centuries ago when astute China was about to be conquered by the 
naive and childlike Manchus, the Chinese used a weapon which gave them 
the final and actual victory, though the Manchus never knew it. When 
they were conquered the Chinese said, in effect, to the Manchus, “You are 
our superiors. Therefore we will perform all unpleasant tasks for you. You 
shall live in palaces apart and there enjoy yourselves. Sums of money will 
be set aside for you. You need not labor or strive. We will do everything 
for you. We want you only to be happy and enjoy yourselves.” 

The Manchus were delighted with this. They laid aside their weapons, went 
joyfully to the fine palaces the Chinese gave them, and began to spend their 
lives in pleasure. In a short time the Chinese were ruling their own country 
again as they always had and the Manchus were as good as dead. Easy food 
and drink and plenty of leisure had reduced them to complete ineffectuality, just 
as the Chinese had planned it. 

Pearl S. Buck in Harpers (July ’39). 
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Queues 


A quarter of a century ago, practically every male Chinese wore a 
queue or pigtail, a form of hairdress which was at first imposed upon the 
people as a token of their submission to the Manchu conquerors. Centuries 
of wearing the queue, however, had so accustomed the Chinese to it that 
it became an object of pride rather than a badge of servitude. The greasy, 
cumbersome appendage, so convenient to the police, who frequently brought 
prisoners to court with their queues tied together, was said to have been adopted 
by the Manchus out of affectionate gratitude to the horse, which had played so 
important a role in their martial achievements. 

The queue went rapidly out of fashion in Republican China. Zealous Repub- 
licans had spasms of queue-cutting activity, when any Chinese desirous of re- 


taining his pigtail was well-advised to stay indoors. 
Oriental Affairs quoted by Fu Jen (Feb. ’39). 
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Westerner goes East 


A fresh, green countryside gleamed 
in the early sunlight of a June day. 
We were running through pleasant 
valleys of cultivated land; the people 
were already at work in the flooded 
rice paddies. Near us were hills, steep 
and verdant. The dwellings were one- 
story cottages, thickly thatched with 
shaggy straw roofs. The walls were 
apparently of mud brick, with a strong 
wooden pillar at each corner. Wide 
roads, more plentiful farther south, 
were infrequently found up here, 
where little paths zigzagged among 
the rice fields. The railroad stations 
were usually small, always trim. And 
everything was luminous with the 
brightness of a summer morning. 

This was Korea! I gazed at the 
landscape and the people with eager 
interest. A country new to us is like 
a new world. Here are people with 
a distinct history, language and man- 
ner of living. This is their native land 
where they can be seen as a family in 
a family home, going through the day 
and meeting the common experiences 
of humanity in the Korean way. 

For the Catholic mind Korea has 
a special fascination. The early story 
of the Church in this Oriental land 
is full of marvels. The year 1775, that 
saw the battle of Concord and echoed 


Korea Visited 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Condensed from the Far East* 


with the shot heard around the world, 
saw a Korean delegation making its 
way—probably over the same route 
that I was now traveling by train—to 
Pekin, where the Chinese emperor held 
his court. Korea was a vassal state 
of China, though so closed to outside 
influence as to merit the name of the 
Hermit Kingdom. No foreigner en- 
tered the country; no native left, except 
the envoys who went on the yearly 
journey to pay tribute to the Emperor 
of China. Making the most of their 
rare trip, the envoys of 1775 apparently 
did a little shopping in Pekin. Any- 
how they returned home with some 
books written in Chinese by the early 
Jesuit missionaries in Pekin and these 
books described a religion convincingly 
reasonable, noble and consoling, a truly 
divine religion, the religion of Jesus 
Christ. 

Back in the Hermit Kingdom of 
Korea some wise and sincere men read 
these books and decided to become 
Christians. But they had to wait until 
1784 for baptism. They had a friend 
on the delegation going to China that 
year and he was baptized by the Arch- 
bishop of Pekin. When he came back 
to Korea, he baptized others. Ten years 
later, before a priest had yet come 
to them, there were 4,000 Christians 
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in Korea. They realized the need of 
having a bishop and clergy, such as 
Pekin had. So they chose one of their 
number to be a bishop and others to 
be priests, without dreaming that the 
sacrament of Holy Orders could be 
conferred only by one already conse- 
crated, and that apostolic authority 
must appoint the hierarchy. After their 
clergy had been officiating for a while, 
somebody read something that caused 
uneasiness. They consulted the distant 
Archbishop of Pekin and he explained 
that their priesthood was invalid from 
the start. They took this disappoint- 
ment without demurring and waited 
hopefully for a real priest. In 1795 one 
came. The brave Father James Tyou, 
a Chinese, entered Korea secretly and 
began his ministry. It ended with his 
martyrdom six years later, but by that 
time the Christians had increased to 
10,000. Several thousands of them suf- 
fered death with their first missionary. 

For more than 30 years the valiant 
Catholics of Korea were without a 
priest. They wrote a pathetic appeal 
to the Holy Father. It reached Pope 
Pius VII but found him a prisoner of 
Napoleon in France. There was noth- 
ing that the captive Pontiff could do 
save to sympathize with his poor, far- 
off Korean children and to pray for 
them. In 1836 a priest of the Paris 
Foreign Missions entered the country; 
he has been followed, down to our own 
day, by a long line of Paris mis- 
sionaries who, with the native clergy 
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they have trained, have been the heroic 
pioneer priests of the Church in Korea, 
Persecution after persecution swept 
over priests and people until 1882, 
From that time on, Christianity has 
been permitted by law in Korea. Of 
the countless victims of the persecution, 
76 were beatified by Pope Pius XI in 
1925. 

For the past 34 years Korea has been 
under Japanese rule. The Russo-Japa- 
nese war was fought over it and the 
close of the war saw Japan in control. 

Back in the station in Mukden, 
where travelers from China, Korea, 
Japan (or bound for Moscow, Berlin 
and Paris on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way) meet but do not mingle, I saw 
my first Koreans in native dress. The 
men were wearing the high horsehair 
hat, the flowing white coat and baggy 
white trousers tied around the ankle. 
The women, with round childlike faces 
wore white blouses and full white 
skirts. 

At Peng Yang I left the train and 
found myself in the bright, up-to-date 
station of a city of some 200,000. Peng 
Yang is the headquarters of the thriv- 
ing Maryknoll missions in Korea. My 
immediate need was to find the Cath- 
olic church. In China you do this by 
asking for the Tien Ju Tang, the 
Church of the Lord of Heaven, and 
you will often be embarrassed by the 
number of people who know where 
it is and wish to earn a few cents by 
taking you there. Now what should I 
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ask for in Korea? The language here 
is quite different from that of China 
but it includes many Chinese words. 
Further, though there is a Korean al- 
phabet, some Chinese characters are 
also used. I accosted a man in the sta- 
tion and showed him the Chinese char- 
acters for the Catholic Church. He 
understood. So I was looking for what 
Koreans pronounce the Tun Ju Dang. 
A few minutes later I was seated in 
one of Peng Yang’s taxis—a recent 
model of a popular American car— 
and was on my way, with many honk- 
ings, up the hilly street to the church 
and house of hospitable Father Con- 
nors, Maryknoll’s pastor in this busy 
city. 

I said my first Mass in Korea that 
morning in Peng Yang. At the very 
beginning I was conscious of something 
strange. It was not disturbing enough 
to be a real distraction. It was rather 
agreeable. The server was walking 
around the altar in his socks! I realized 
the national custom that I was violat- 
ing. My feet, shod in my street shoes, 
became dreadfully prominent and clum- 
sy; they seemed out of place, like a 
truck in a cathedral. After that first 
morning I tried to wear slippers at 
Mass in Korea. 

For a Korean to wear shoes indoors, 
whether in the home or the church, 
seems as rude and incongruous as for 
us to wear shoes in bed or put our feet 
on the dinner table. When the Korean 
comes to church, he parks his shoes in 
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the vestibule. When he enters a resi- 
dence, his own or a neighbor’s, he kicks 
off his shoes as he steps onto the little 
platform at the front of the house. A 
fast-working thief could easily collect 
a large haul of footwear during Sunday 
Mass and leave his victims consider- 
ably hampered for the pursuit. It does 
not seem to happen, however. Has the 
Korean wife and mother to do a vast 
amount of darning as a result of the 
wear and tear on socks? I cannot say. 
But Korean socks and stockings seem 
to have reinforced soles. 

There are no pews in Korean 
churches. The people kneel on the 
well-polished wooden floor, the men 
on one side, the women on the other. 
The men wear their horsehair hats in 
church, the women wear white veils. 
The chanted prayers are not so vocifer- 
ous as those of China. 

I think that it was in one of St. 
Columban’s missions that I first noticed 
indications that custom does not make 
a hard wooden floor any softer to the 
Korean worshipper. In the vestibule of 
the church I saw the little cushions 
kept there by individual parishioners 
who, perhaps, were rheumatic or aged, 
or just plain human, even as you and I. 

Today as you walk through the 
streets of a Korean town, you hear 
radios blaring. In the stores you see 
alarm clocks, felt hats, flashlights, 
American-style clothes, bicycles, ice 
cream, cigarettes, fountain pens. Honk- 
ing cars rush by. Bank buildings and 
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schools of modern Western construc- the loud radios is Oriental. You feel 
tion meet your gaze. At the same that you are witnessing two civiliza- 
time you see rickshaws, and people tions meeting confusedly like two 
wearing the traditional Korean cos-_ rivers. What will be the color and 
tume, and houses built in the native direction of the stream after the two 
style. And the music that comes from have become one? 
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Examination of Conscience 


We [the English] took Wales in 1283, Canada by 1763, Australia by 1828, 
and stole New Zealand from the Maoris in 1840. We pinched Gibraltar in 1713, 
Malta in 1814, Ascension Island in 1815. We purloined Kenya in 1820, Uganda 
in 1894, Nyasaland in 1891, Southwest Africa in 1920, Togoland in 1914, 
Tanganyika in 1918. We have committed acts of aggression and taken mainly 
by brute force India, Aden, Bahrein Islands, Ceylon, Cyprus, Hong Kong, the 
Malay States, North Borneo, Papua, New Guinea, Western Samoa, the Fiji 
Islands, the Pacific Islands, the Solomon Islands, Bermuda, British Honduras, 
the Falkland Islands, the West Indies, and many more islands, countries, towns 
and cities. But, never forget it, Hitler and Mussolini are the aggressors! 

Dr. Gavin in the Catholic Gazette quoted in Franciscan Annals (Sept. ’39). 
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International Politics 


The ethics of international politics are precisely those of the gangster, the 
pirate, the swindler, the bold, bad baron. The exemplary citizen can indulge in 
vicarious criminality, not only in the films, but also in the field of international 
relations. The divine nation of which he is mystically a part bullies and cheats, 
blusters and threatens in a way which many people find profoundly satisfying 
to their sedulously repressed lower natures. Submissive to the wife, kind to the 
children, courteous to the neighbors, the soul of honesty in business, the good 
citizen feels a thrill of delight when his country “takes a strong line,” “enhances 


its prestige,” “scores a diplomatic victory,” “increases its territory”—in other 


words, when it bluffs, bullies, swindles and steals. 
From Ends and Means by Aldous Huxley. 





Steadfast without fainting 


Saint John Fisher 


By JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


The prisoner, John Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, was tall and wasted, 
draped in black, hollow of cheek, with 
great sunken eyes under a reflective 
brow. A lofty intellect, a broad culture, 
and a deep spirituality had stamped 
him from the first as a man apart. 

Few in England could match him 
for sanctity and urbanity, and no one 
for his mastery of theology. In the early 
years of the 16th century, before the 
beauty of Anne Boleyn shot fire into 
the royal veins, the pious King accorded 
greater admiration to no cleric in the 
realm. At the age of 35, John was 
presented, at the King’s insistence, with 
the bishopric of Rochester, a poor but 
spacious diocese in the south of Eng- 
land. 

The episcopal city was a ruinous 
little affair, damp and mouldy with the 
salt breath of the sea; but as for the 
lean introspective shepherd, the cold 
gray mornings, the rugged manners of 
the folk, pleased him well enough. 

It was a quiet life he led, but stern, 
and full of pity for the poor. He went 
his rounds through his scattered flock; 
he prayed; he studied; wedded to pen- 
ance, he scourged himself, and wore a 
hairshirt. 

The story of Henry VIII’s amours 
is a story of lust and cruelty. The 


once popular young king, handsome, 
generous, courteous, when his eye 
alighted on the figure of Anne Boleyn, 
descended rapidly from sin to sin. He 
was already lawfully married, but what 
was that when a royal passion was 
concerned? He sought the approval of 
the theologians of the kingdom, of the 
bishops, of Rome itself, upon the claim 
that he had never entered into a true 
marriage. But Rome and the theolo- 
gians stood against him. He turned his 
cunning then upon the bishops, using 
every means to force the hands of 
those who warned him of his error— 
lies, trickery, cruel and unkingly abuse, 
and barbarous executions. 

From the first the Bishop of Roches- 
ter opposed him. To every man in 
England, that was something. For had 
not the King, himself, witnessed that 
no one on the continent could compare 
with this Rochester “for virtue or 
learning”? Through the unhappy years 
from 1527 to 1534, while the King fell 
out with Rome from day to day, repu- 
diated his Queen for Anne, and took 
unto himself the title of Supreme Head 
of the Church of England—a reality to 
which every bishop, terrorized by 
threats and bullying, at length sub- 
mitted—the frail imperial figure of 
John Fisher stood solitary and erect in 
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the confusion of conflicting opinions. 
He alone of all the bishops, refusing 
a crafty oath whose acceptance implied 
the denial of papal supremacy, was 
clapped into prison to answer for his 
boldness. Four days previously Thomas 
More had been imprisoned for the 
same refusal. ; 

From the two windows of the dark 
and rotten prison the Bishop could 
look abroad over the city of London, 
the River Thames spanned by the Lon- 
don Bridge, the houses and cluttered 
spires of the city, perhaps even to the 
far-off farmlands of his beloved Roches- 


ter. 
As he reflected upon the shameless 
plottings of the King during the seven 


years preceding, the willful seductions 
of Boleyn, the tears and repinings of 
the Queen, the faithless hierarchy, the 
clergy intimidated, the laity bewil- 
dered, ambition emboldened to intrigue, 
rebellion invoked, treachery and craft 
and monumental lies, in the darkness 
of that chamber the keen eye must 
have flashed (perhaps with tears) and 
the large gentle lips trembled with a 
prayer for wisdom to comprehend the 
“cruel and impious farce.” 
Pain was with him there, and hun- 
ger. He was 65. He suffered from 
dropsy and was often on his back. He 
had been in prison eight months when 
he sent to Secretary Cromwell a piteous 
appeal for mercy: “I byseche you to 
be gode master unto me in my neces- 
site; for I have neither shirt nor sute, 
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nor yet other clothes, that are necessary 
for me to wear, but that bee ragged 
and rent to shamefully. Notwithstand- 
ing I might easily suffer that, if thei 
wold keep my body warm. Butt my 
dyett allso, God knoweth how slendar 
it is at meny times, and now in myn 
age my sthomak may nott awaye butt 
with a few kynd of meates, which if 
I want I decaye forthwith, and fall in 
to coafes (coughs) and diseases of my 
bodye, and kan not keep myself in 
health. 

“And allso that it may pleas you by 
your hygh wysdom, to move the 
Kyng’s Highnesse to take me into his 
gracious favor agane, and to restore me 
unto my liberty, out of this cold and 
paynefull emprysonment; whereby ye 
shall fynd me to be your pore beads- 
man for ever unto Allmighty God, 
who ever have you in his protection 
and custoody. 

“This I byseche you to grant me of 
your charitie. And thus our Lord send 
you a mery Christenmass and a com- 
forthable to your hart’s desyer. 

“At the Tour, the 22d day of De 
cember. 

Your pore Beadsman, 
Joun or RocuestTer.” 

Towards the end of May, in 1535, 
the Bishop entering on the 14th month 
of imprisonment, news reached Eng- 
land that the Pope had created Roches- 
ter a Cardinal, presumably in the hope 
of appeasing the outrageous King. As 
a matter of fact, the elevation only 
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hurried on the execution of the Saint. 
“Yea, is he yet so lusty?” exclaimed 
the King. “Well, let the Pope send 
him a hat when he will; but I will 
so provide that whensoever it cometh, 
he shall wear it on his shoulders, for 
head he shall have none to set it on.” 

On the 17th of June, Rochester with 
a huge number of halberts, bills, and 
other weapons about him, and the axe 
of the Tower borne before him, with 
the edge from him, was hailed before 
the commissioners and jury in West- 
minster Hall. Weakened with age and 
illness, he was all but dead from the 
short journey to the place of doom. 
The condemnation of one of England’s 
noblest sons must be laid at the door 
of the chancellor and the merciless 
commissioners who harangued the mar- 
tyr for his singularity and pride. 

In the midst of these murderous 
bigots, “John Fisher, late of Rochester, 
clerk,” heard the long indictment, the 
substance of which was that “he ma- 
liciously, traitorously, and falsely had 
said these words: the King our sover- 
eign lord is not supreme head in earth 
of the Church of England.” Accounts 
of what followed are not in agreement, 
but this much is clear: the jury, fright- 
ened by the lord chancellor and accord- 
ingly persuaded of the answer they 
must give, retired to determine the 
verdict. 

The jury returned and the answer 
was given, “guilty of treason.” When 
asked if he had anything to say, he 
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replied, “Truly, my lord, if that which 
I have before spoken be not sufficient, 
I have no more to say, but only to 
desire almighty God to forgive them 
that have thus condemned me; for I 
think they know not what they have 
done.” 

Then said My Lord Chancellor, 
“You shall be led to the place from 
whence you came, and from thence 
shall be drawn through the city to the 
place of execution at Tyborne, where 
your body shall be hanged by the neck, 
and half alive you shall be cut down 
and thrown to the ground, your bowels 
to be taken out of your body and 
burned before you, being alive, your 
head to be smitten off, and your body 
to be divided into four quarters, and 
after your head and quarters to be set 
up where the King shall appoint, and 
God have mercy on your soul.” 

For four days the prisoner lingered 
in his cell, waiting the pleasure of his 
executioners, for the date of his death 
had not been told him. At five o’clock, 
on the morning of June 22, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, entrusted with a 
message, came “to him in his chamber 
in the Bell Tower, finding him yet 
asleep in his bed, and awaked him.” 
The sentence had been modified to 
beheading on Tower Hill. The lieu- 
tenant leaned over the Bishop and told 
him that the King’s pleasure was he 
should suffer death that forenoon. 
“ ‘Well,’ (quoth this blessed Father) 
‘if this be your errand, you bring me 
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no great news, for I have long time 
looked for this message. And I most 
humbly thank the King’s majesty that 
it pleaseth him to rid me from all this 
worldly business, and I thank you also 
for your tidings. But I pray you, Mr. 
Lieutenant,’ (said he) ‘when is mine 
hour that I must go hence?’ ‘Your 
hour must be nine of the clock.’ ‘And 
what hour is it now?’ ‘It is now about 
five,’ said the lieutenant. ‘Well, then,’ 
said he, ‘let me by your patience sleep 
an hour or two, for I have slept very 
little this night’.” 

He slept. When his man awakened 
him he arrayed himself in his best ap- 
parel, for this “was his wedding day.” 
The lieutenant came for him at nine. 
“I will wait upon you straight,” said 
Rochester, “as fast as this thin body 
of mine will give me leave.” 

Then he said to his man, “Reach 
me my furred tippet to put about my 
neck.” The lieutenant was astounded. 
There was little more than an hour 
remaining of his life, and what was 
this nonsense about a tippet on such 
a summer morning? “I will not will- 
ingly hinder my health in the mean- 
time one minute of an hour,” said 
Rochester, “but still prolong the same 
as long as I can by such reasonable 
ways and means as almighty God hath 
provided me.” 

Then, taking his New Testament in 
his hand, he made the sign of the cross 
on his forehead and went out of the 
prison, so weak that he was scarce able 


to make the trip down the stairs, 

The way was short. When he ar- 
rived at the scaffold certain of his at- 
tendants made to assist him up the 
stairs. But he said to them, “Nay, mas- 
ters, seeing I am come so far let me 
alone, and ye shall see me shift for 
myself well enough.” 

He stepped briskly up the stairs; but 
as he was mounting “the southeast sun 
shined very bright in his face,” and he 
cried out, half to himself, “Come ye 
to Him and be enlightened: and your 
faces shall not be confounded!” 

His gown and tippet were taken 
from him, and the dauntless Bishop of 
Rochester, standing in doubiet and 
hose, his frame frightfully consumed 
with vigil and pain, spoke aloud for 
the last time on earth: “Christian peo- 
ple, I am come hither to die for the 
faith of Christ’s holy Catholic Church, 
and I thank God hitherto my stomach 
hath served me very well thereunto, 
so that yet I have not feared death; 
wherefore I do desire you all to help 
and assist me with your prayers, that 
at the very point and instant of death’s 
stroke, I may in that very moment 
stand steadfast without fainting in any 
one point of the Catholic faith, free 
from any fear.” 

He then knelt down and prayed, and 
the executioner came and bound his 
eyes with a handkerchief; and when 
the Bishop of Rochester had laid his 
head on the block, the executioner let 
flash the heavy axe. 





On Every Human Heart 


Men talk peace 


The saddest sight in America is 
not the empty factories, sad as these 
may be, but the empty churches. If 
America is to find herself and restore 
herself, America must go back to God. 

The recognition of God and His 
providence appears in one of the most 
precious and powerful doctrines of 
American history. We come upon this 
reverential mention of God’s providence 
towards the close of the American 


Declaration of Independence. There it 
is that the founding Fathers of this 
republic, after pledging one another 


their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor, were also proud to state 
their reliance upon divine Providence 
in the great battle for political freedom 
that awaited them. One of the love- 
liest pictures in the textbooks of Amer- 
ican history which I studied in ele- 
mentary school was the picture of 
George Washington kneeling in the 
snows of Valley Forge. 

It is not for nothing that George 
Washington insisted upon religion and 
morality as the two pillars of the re- 
cently formed republic; that the first 
papers of the presidents refer again 
and again to the existence and provi- 
dence of almighty God; that the motto, 
“In God We Trust,” appears upon our 
coins; that a special standard has been 
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adopted by the Navy Department to 
be flown at the top of every battleship 
while religious services are being con- 
ducted; that both houses of Congress 
open their sessions with prayer. 

Modern godless totalitarian states, 
like communistic Soviet Russia, base 
their separation of Church and State 
on the premise that religion must be 
despised and reduced, if possible, to 
annihilation. In America the separation 
of Church and State is predicated upon 
the belief that religion should not be 
interfered with by the State and that 
without such interference religion will 
increase and grow and expand to the 
benefit of the nation as a whole. 

When nations refuse to recognize the 
rights of God then the way is wide 
open to the repudiation of the rights 
of human beings. There can be no 
brotherhood of man without the prior 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 
The world in which we live has denied 
the Fatherhood of God for too long a 
time. Therefore is the world a sick 
world and nigh unto death. 

The U. S. as a nation should return 
to the worship of God. We should 
admit the earthly and the eternal truth 
that we are here to go and not to stay. 
We should restore to the world that 
concept of the infinite value of every 
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human being born into the world, re- 
deemed by Christ, inflamed with the 
spirit of the Holy Ghost and destined 
for an eternity of happiness where all 
things shall be known, where all tears 
shall be wiped away, where all love 
shall be purified and where all emo 
tions shall be united in a twofold tide: 
the incoming tide of God’s eternal love 
for us and the outgoing tide of our 
eternal love for God. The world is but 
a stepping stone to the stars. 

This is the vision—the vision of God 
and eternity — which the Catholic 


children in her parochial schools and 
upon the souls of the mighty congre- 
gations who gather every Sunday and 
holyday within her temples that house 
the sacramental presence of the living 
God. This is what Christ meant when 
He said in the Sermon on the Mount: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice and all these things will 
be added unto you.” 

A spiritual recovery in the U. S. will 
be followed by an economic recovery 
just as surely as a spiritual depression 
was followed by an economic depres- 


Church imprints upon the souls of her _ sion. 
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Lowdown on Schools 


There are the critics of Catholic education, sometimes these are clerics, who 
pounce on isolated instances of graduates of Catholic colleges and universities 
who have failed to live up to the high ideals presented to them as a proof that 
Catholic higher education is a failure. There are the “30% Catholics,” usually 
listed in the social register, sometimes regarded as prominent Catholics. They 
send their sons and daughters to the Country Day; after that Junior goes to 
Princeton, and Betsy Ann to Bryn Mawr or to Miss Frothingham’s-on-Hudson. 
Let their parish priest talk to them about the Papal Encyclicals and he is straight- 
way dubbed an obscurantist. If you press them, they will admit that prescrip- 
tions concerning Catholic education are good in theory, at least for the sons of 
the milkman and the daughters of the laundress, but not, most assuredly not, for 
the scions of the Clayton-Bottomleighs. This group would be offended if they 
were told they were anti-clericals, yet anti-clericals they are since they refuse to 
obey their duly constituted leaders, the priests and bishops. Not only do they 
place in jeopardy the faith of their own sons and daughters but their example 


spreads like a contagion. 
William McGucken in Thought (Sept. ’39). 





As the World Giveth 


The picture in 1914 


On the shaded veranda of a 
fashionable beach hotel six men had 
dined leisurely and inconspicuously. 
Very few of the winter visitors at Del 
Mar so much as knew of the little 
dinner party that late afternoon, and 
the local representatives of the Asso- 
ciated Press gleaned nothing whatever 
from the hotel register. Strangely 
enough, it was the blithe and dapper 
hotel clerk, with the checked scarf and 
the vaseline hair-comb, who came un- 
wittingly upon the truth, “Jones, 
Schmitz, Pushkin, Lessard, Oliva, 
Wong. It looks like an international 
gathering—a congress of the nations.” 

When the soft-treading waiter had 
passed the cigars, poured the liqueurs 
and arranged the tiny pots of black 
coffee, he withdrew. Then the dark- 
faced little man at the foot of the table 
lighted a cigarette and smiled. 

“Before we proceed to discuss more 
serious matters,” he said, with an al- 
most imperceptible Gallic accent, “I 
cannot refrain from stating my con- 
viction that some of our illustrious 
friends present have been guilty of a 
slight indiscretion in selecting their 
cognomens. If you will permit me to 
say so, I think that Jones, Schmitz and 
Wong are names rather too transpar- 
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ent. Now, you, Lord Holden-Derring- 
ton—” 

“I'd much rather you'd stick to 
Jones,” said the big, light-haired man 
at his left. “It is the first time, I think, 
that a British premier has ever invaded 
this part of the world, and we can’t 
be too careful, I fancy.” 

The florid, stockish man across the 
table nodded heavily. 

“By all means,” he said, with the 
slow precision characteristic of the Teu- 
ton speaking in an unaccustomed 
tongue, “let us preserve our incognitos, 


even among ourselves, Monsieur Les- 


sard.” 

“Professor Lessard, if you please,” 
corrected the dark man, flicking an ash. 

Pushkin, at the head of the table, 
drained his demitasse and smacked his 
lips. 

“Tt is time, gentlemen, for us to pro- 
ceed to our discussion. As the repre- 
sentative of the Czar of all the Russias, 
I wish to announce that, under certain 
conditions, my country is willing to 
take the initiative in a policy of anti- 
militarism. I understand that you, 
Herr Schmitz, speak in the name of 
the German Emperor.” 

Schmitz nodded and stolidly smiled. 

Pushkin licked his thin lips and 
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glanced rapidly around the table. 

“It is assumed, in fact,” he con- 
tinued, “that all of us are invested 
with powers extraordinary. Senator 
Vanu—I mean, Signor Oliva—repre- 
sents the Kingdom of Italy; Mr. Wong, 
the Republic of China, Professor Les- 
sard, the French Republic; Mr. Jones, 
the British Empire. We are here, gen- 
tlemen, to determine upon plans for 
securing universal peace. It is the 
unanimous opinion of the governments 
which we have the honor to represent 
that The Hague plan has been tried 
and found wanting. If we are to have 
universal peace, it can be brought about 
only by secret diplomacy. We are 


agreed, I think, that if England, 


France, Germany, China, Italy and 
Russia take the initiative, the other 
counties of the world cannot do other- 
wise than follow whatever precedent 
we choose to establish.” 

Signor Oliva, from his place at the 
right of Professor Lessard, half rose 
from his chair. “Why is there no rep- 
resentative of the U. S. present at this 
meeting?” 

Jones, from across the table, com- 
pressed his lips and a hard glint came 
into his blue eyes. 

“I can answer that question, Signor 
Oliva. Great Britain consented to take 
part in this conference upon condition 
that the U. S. should not be repre- 
sented. I may add, more or less un- 
officially, and under the strict confi- 
dence that binds this assembly, that we 
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are not altogether free from suspicion 
concerning our so-called American 
cousins.” 

Signor Oliva looked frankly puzzled. 

“I had thought,” he said slowly, 
“that the utmost amity prevailed be- 
tween England and the U. S.” 

Mr. Jones half closed his eyes as he 
relighted his cigar. Then he said im- 
passively: 

“Naturally, Signor, you have never 
had occasion to go into the matter of 
our American relations with any degree 
of thoroughness. You therefore may 
not know that our racial kinship with 
the U. S. is a myth. English sentiment 
in the U. S. is weakening every day, 
and there never was much of it, any- 
way. The poetic ‘hands across the sea’ 
idea is not to be found in the language 
of diplomacy; it is simply journalese. 
Let me assure you that our real feel- 
ing toward the U. S. is very far from 
maternal. Besides”—and his tones were 
fraught with hidden  significance— 
“there is Canada. In short,” he con- 
cluded, “Great Britain will enter into 
the plans formulated at this meeting 
only on condition that the interests of 
the U. S. are completely ignored. I 
trust I have made the position of my 
country sufficiently plain.” 

Signor Oliva bowed very low. 

“Such absolute candor,” he said, “a 
candor which is recognized in the most 
complimentary sense as a distinctive 
English trait, makes it incumbent upon 
me, as the representative of Italy, to 
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state quite frankly the attitude of my 
country toward universal peace. Italy, 
gentlemen, is recognized as a power, 
but not one of the great powers. Ac- 
cordingly, in the interests of our own 
self-preservation, we are bound to in- 
sure the existence of certain interna- 
tional conditions before we consent to 
adopt a policy of disarmament. Italy, 
to come to the point at once, deems it 
necessary that an increase in the num- 
ber of the smaller European powers 
be brought about. Therefore, I wish 
definitely to state that my country will 
enter into the plans of this meeting 
only on condition that the empires di- 
rectly concerned grant absolute inde- 
pendence and autonomy to Ireland and 
to Poland.” 

Mr. Jones flushed angrily, but he re- 
strained his temper admirably. “Fancy 
that!” was all he said. As for Mr. 
Pushkin, his face did not change, but 
a note of hardness was in his tones 
as he remarked: 

“I deem it necessary to state, as the 
representative of the Czar of all the 
Russias, that I regard the problem of 
Poland as something with which the 
Russian Empire exclusively is con- 
cerned. International peace must not 
and will not mean international inter- 
ference. And I may add that there is 
not the slightest possibility that Russia 
will grant Poland any larger measure 
of independence. That, gentlemen, is 
absolute and final.” 

Signor Oliva, his brown eyes flash- 
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ing, bowed very low to the others. 

“I have already explained,” he said, 
“the position of my country.” 

A long pause followed, during which 
Mr. Wong surveyed his companions 
with bland, inscrutable eyes. Herr 
Schmitz, on Pushkin’s left, was the 
néxt to speak. His words came slowly 
and his glance flitted from face to face. 

“I am addressing myself to trained 
diplomatists, so it is not necessary that 
I should remind you that popular no- 
tions in regard to international rela- 
tions are erroneous—often ridiculously 
and amusingly so. It is generally be- 
lieved, for instance, that my country 
is the natural enemy of England and 
the historical enemy of France. But 
there is no such thing as natural en- 
mity, and historical enmity is—well, 
merely historical. There was a time— 
and I admit this frankly—when Ger- 
many entertained fears concerning both 
the distinguished countries I have men- 
tioned; but—and every advanced think- 
er knows this—the Balkan Wars, trivial 
as they may have been in themselves, 
have in their results changed the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, and we 
Germans now regard France and Eng- 
land, as our natural allies.” 

Herr Schmitz deliberately poured 
himself another cup of black coffee. 

“I remember hearing, Count —I 
mean Mr. Pushkin—once say that upon 
the brow of Germany the gods had 
pressed the iron crown of thought. 
And it is true. We are thinkers; we 
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think great things, while others dream 
great dreams. And now let me ask a 
question: How have you reconciled 
two very obvious facts? The one is 
that for many years Germany has been 
absolutely at peace with the world. 
The other is that Germany has taken 
the lead in the practical application’ of 
the science of warfare and that our be- 
loved Emperor is known as the War 
Lord. I see from your faces that you 
are at a loss for an adequate explana- 
tion. Well, it is this: Germany de- 
mands a world empire! Not for her- 
self,” he added, a little hastily, “but for 
the world. Now, the first step is the 
establishment of friendly relations with 
the other European powers, and that 
step has already been taken, despite 
what the newspapers may say. The 
second step is nothing less than the 
control of the American continent.” 

Four men voiced their astonishment; 
even Mr. Wong opened his eyes very 
wide. 

“Can you not see the world empire 
of the future?” asked Herr Schmitz, 
his kiue eyes ablaze. “France, Russia, 
Italy and Germany can absolutely 
dominate Europe, and consequently 
Africa; China and Russia—I do not 
care to consider Japan—have Asia in 
the hollow of their hands. There re- 
mains only the American continent. 
Need I remind you that there the 
dominant power is the U. S.? Or need 
I remind you of the existence of what 
they call the Monroe Doctrine? As I 
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see it, the U. S. is the one important 
obstacle in the way of universal peace, 
the one jarring element in the creation 
of a world empire. Therefore, Ger- 
many—as little friendly to the U. S. 
as England—plans to weaken and ulti- 
mately destroy the local supremacy of 
that government.” 

“Specifically, how?” asked Mr. Jones 
quickly. 

“By establishing a protectorate over 
all South America and Mexico,” Herr 
Schmitz replied promptly. “That, of 
course, would mean a war—perhaps a 
great war—for we may be reasonably 
sure that the U. S. would not altogether 
take our point of view. But with 
Canada on the side of England, Mexico 
resentful, the South American countries 
discordant and Europe and Asia both 
against her, what could the the U. S. 
do? Now, to our purpose. The condi- 
tion, at least the major condition, 
under which Germany will enter into 
the plans devised by this conference in 
the interests of universal peace is that 
England, France, Russia and China 
will support Germany in her initial 
efforts to establish a protectorate over 
the South American republics.” 

Announced Professor Lessard, “Let 
me speak, as the representative of 
France. And now that everybody has, 
so to say, laid his cards face upward 
on the table, I will be bold enough to 
do likewise. I, gentlemen, represent 
France; but not the French Republic. 
You see in me, gentlemen, the repre- 
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sentative of the French Monarchy.” 

Those men, schooled as they were 
in self-restraint, could not altogether 
hide their astonishment—none but Mr. 
Wong. He merely permitted himself 
to indulge in a vacuous smile and his 
eyes looked out to the flashing sea. 

“Purely personal details,” Professor 
Lessard continued, “have no place in 
a discussion such as this, so I shall not 
tell you how it is possible for me, a 
fervent monarchist at heart, to be so 
high in the councils of the shopkeepers 
who at present control the destinies of 
my beloved country; all I need do is 
to assure you that France never was 
a republic and never can be. If you 
ask me what are the conditions upon 
which the existing government of 
France will enter into the plans set 
forth by this conference, I have abso- 
lutely nothing to say; but if you ask 
me what is the attitude of France her- 
self, I will tell you this: All your plans 
will be acceptable to us, provided the 
powers here represented pledge them- 
selves to support and to recognize the 
King of France who in three years will 
be seated upon the throne of his an- 
cestors at Versailles!” 

Professor Lessard’s high-pitched voice 
quivered as he concluded, and not a 
man present but caught something of 
the emotional fire he had kindled— 
not one, save Mr. Wong. The Oriental 
merely lowered his head and gazed 
fixedly at the tips of his slender fingers 
outstretched daintily on the table. 
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Mr. Pushkin coughed slightly and 
began: “Herr Schmitz, gentlemen, 
was good enough to quote a remark 
of mine concerning the German char- 
acter. Let me in turn quote a remark 
made by one of his own countrymen, 
a writer of international repute, con- 
cerning the Russian character. What 
he said is this: “The Muscovite is selfish 
to the tips of his fingers.’ I remember 
that the utterance caused considerable 
resentment at St. Petersburg; but I am 
clear-sighted enough to realize its truth. 
Yes, gentlemen, we Russians are selfish; 
and we are selfish because we are self- 
sufficient. If the course of history 
during the last 500 years has taught 
any lesson, that lesson is this: Russia 
does not need Europe, but Europe 
needs Russia. What has Russia to gain 
from international peace? Within our 
own borders we have peace. It may 
not be the peace which you consider 
ideal, you may even say to yourself 
that it is the peace brought about by the 
knout and the Cossack and the Siberian 
convict mines; but it is peace. 

“We Russians are and always have 
been proverbially indifferent to what 
the world thinks about us; we deal 
with our own problems in our own 
way. Therefore, let me say that so 
far as the plans for international peace, 
which you in your wisdom may devise, 
affect us, we are willing to give them 
our moral support; but to assent to 
such conditions as have been set forth 
by you gentlemen present today—to 
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grant Poland independence, or to sup- 
port either the French Monarchy or 
a German protectorate over South 
America—that we absolutely and un- 
alterably refuse to do.” 

The hands of Herr Schmitz gripped 
each other tightly and his brow sud- 
denly darkened. Professor Lessard 
seemed mildly amused. 

“Oh, hang it all!” exclaimed Mr. 
Jones. “This will never do, you know. 
We're getting nowhere. It ought to 
be possible, I think, to reach some 
common ground.” 

General interest for the first time 
centered on the Chinese. He seemed 


past middle age, though his round 
Oriental face was singularly devoid of 


the lines that time and anxiety had 
so freely traced on the visages of the 
other diplomatists. His hair, grayed, 
but very thick, was cut fairly short and 
neatly parted. He wore a perfectly 
tailored suit of quiet but expensive 
brown cloth. 

When he spoke it was in excellent 
English, savored, so to say, with an 
aromatic accent. 

“Your conversation I find so very 
interesting and informing that I would 
be very glad to say nothing at all. But 
His Excellency, the President of China, 
did not send me across the great ocean 
merely to sit quietly and say nothing. 
Today, when I expected to hear much 
talk of peace, I have heard more talk 
of war. One of you expresses a bitter 
antagonism to a very great country; 
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that is a cloud of war. Another insists 
upon the granting of political freedom 
to other countries; that idea is closely 
connected with the idea of war. An- 
other draws for us a glorious picture 
of an empire of the world; but he is 
forced to paint the picture in the very 
terms of war. Another insists upon 
changing a form of government; that 
means revolution, and revolution means 
war. Another, with a frankness which 
I consider most admirable, voices the 
selfishness and self-sufficiency of the 
great empire he represents; now your 
own Occidental history must show you 
that national selfishness and self-sufh- 
ciency invariably lead to war.” 

Herr Schmitz spoke. “Perhaps you 
don’t entirely grasp my meaning, Mr. 
Wong. We all more or less see the 
necessity of war, but only as a means 
to an end. Everything worth while has 
its price. The price of peace is war.” 

“I thank you for explaining,” re- 
turned the Chinese graciously. “You 
are indeed very kind to bear so patient- 
ly with my limitations. Yes, war is 
the price of peace; I have heard that 
said before. But there runs through 
my head a foolish saying of one of our 
wise men whom many generations of 
my countrymen have venerated as a 
seer: ‘It is only sacrifice that will bring 
true contentment.’ Of course, the wise 
man had the individual in mind; but 
might not his saying be applied like- 
wise to nations? Personally, I cannot 
tell. But I should like to see the experi- 
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ment made sometime by someone.” 

“I fear that it will be impossible to 
oblige you,” Signor Oliva remarked, a 
hint of bitterness in his tones. “Self- 
preservation is a law that applies to 
nations and to individuals.” 

“I have long recognized that as the 
Occidental view,” answered Mr. Wong. 
“Now in my country, where ancestor 
worship and similar institutions have 
so long flourished, the life of the indi- 
vidual man counts for little. But we 
will say no more about that. What has 
puzzled me more than anything else 
is this: You men of the Western world 
pride yourselves, and with perfect jus- 
tice, on being practical; and yet you 
have today done something that is to 
me remarkably impractical. 

“I see that I do not make myself 
quite plain to you. Let me have re- 
course to an analogy. If I wish to buy 
a motor car, I secure the services of 
an expert. Yet, here today, when we 
gather to discuss means of securing 
universal peace, I look in vain for what 
I might call a peace expert.” 

Mr. Pushkin smiled a little pityingly. 
Really, this Mr. Wong was altogether 
too ingenuous. 

“Now,” continued the Oriental, “I 
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know that in Europe today there is a 
peace expert. He is at once a man and 
an institution; and behind him is an 
unbroken history—not as long as that 
of some Chinese institutions, it is true, 
but long enough to give a value to the 
opinions of this expert. Yet that expert 
is not present today, in person or by 
proxy. Nor was he at all represented 
at The Hague. 

“I see that you still fail to grasp 
my meaning,” Mr. Wong went on, his 
narrow eyebrows raised in polite con- 
fusion. “Then I must be more explicit 
still. I refer to a man who is generally 
known as the Pope of Rome. I under- 
stand he holds an exalted position in 
the Western world. I know, of course, 
that many, even Christians, dispute 
some of his claims; but it seems to me 
that one of his claims has never been 
fully tested. He is the peace expert; 
for was not the Founder of Christianity 
known as the Prince of Peace?” 

That evening Mr. Pushkin and Mr. 
Jones strolled along the beach. They 
were discussing Mr. Wong. 

“He’s impossible, quite,” the Eng- 
lishman said. “Fancy any man in his 
senses persuading himself after that 
that those Chinese are civilized!” 


Odd 


One of the queerest things about modern life is the number of people who 
are spending money they haven’t got for things they don’t want, to impress 


people they can’t stand the sight of. 
Dublin Opinion quoted in the [Melbourne] Advocate (17 Aug. °39). 





China Poblana 


By WALTER ALDRICH TENNEY 
Condensed from the Messenger of the Precious Blood* 


She was called Mir-Ra and was 
born in the palace of the Grand Mogul 
in the mysterious Orient in the year 
of 1601. One day, during her young 
womanhood, the little princess em- 
barked in a light ship to cross the 
Yellow Sea. The voyage was proceed- 
ing pleasantly when, toward night, 
another ship came bearing down upon 
them. 

“Pirates!” the captain cried in dis- 
may. “They are after the princess.” 

He saw that the other ship was 
bound to overtake them so, having 
hidden Mir-Ra, he gave orders to pre- 
pare for defense. In a short time the 
pirate ship drew alongside, grappling 
irons were thrown out, and the attack- 
ers swarmed aboard. The crew fought 
valiantly to save their royal passenger, 
but her defenders were soon all slain 
or overpowered. The conflict ceased; 
still Mir-Ra feared to venture out, not 
knowing whether friend or foe had 
won. She heard the sound of footsteps 
approaching her hiding place, and pres- 
ently was looking into the gloating face 
of the pirate chief. 

He seized her roughly, dragged her 
forth, and carried her aboard his own 
vessel. The grappling irons were cast 
off and the pirate ship sailed away. 
Then Mir-Ra was stripped of her 


*Carthagena, Obio. 


Princess at home abroad 


golden ornaments, thrust into the ship’s 
hold, and bound with chains. Weary 
days she remained in this dark, foul- 
smelling prison, tossed and battered by 
the heaving of the ship. At length the 
ship came to anchor and she was 
brought forth into the light. They were 
in Manila, where more grief awaited 
her. She was taken to the market place 
and offered for sale as a slave; the 
terrified maiden had to stand there 
while prospective buyers gathered 
around, examined her, and haggled 
over the price. 

Among the would-be purchasers was 
an avaricious trader, about to sail for 
New Spain, as Mexico was then called. 
Shrewdly guessing the presence of blue 
blood under her golden skin, and an- 
ticipating a good profit when he should 
sell her again—for she was very comely 
—he finally bought her. So the young 
princess again embarked, this time for 
a long voyage across the Pacific. 

When they arrived in Acapulco she 
was once more forced to undergo the 
humiliation of a public sale, but this 
time she fell into good hands. A 
wealthy Spanish captain by the name 
of Don Miguel Sosa chanced to be 
present while the sale was being held. 
It was Don Miguel’s custom whenever 
he made a business trip to take back 
September, 1939. 
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with him a valuable present for Dofia 
Margarita, his wife, and when he saw 
the little maid he thought, “What bet- 
ter gift can I take her than this lovely 
creature to serve as her maid?” So the 
deal was closed and in a little while 
he set out on his return journey. Mir- 
Ra did not understand his language, 
nor did he understand hers, so there 
was little possibility of conversation 
between them; but his kind treatment 
during the long journey somewhat 
allayed her fears, and in due time they 
arrived at his home which was near 
the city of Puebla. 

The Spanish hidalgos held many 
Indians in slavery, so his wife was not 
surprised when, as he led the girl in, 
Don Miguel said, “Mira, Margarita 
mia, see what I have brought you, a 
new slave.” 

“Oh, isn’t she lovely?” Dofia Mar- 
garita exclaimed. “And so tiny, she 
seems almost like a live doll. Thank 
you, Miguel, where did you get her?” 

“In Acapulco. You can make her 
your personal maid. I think she will 
be much better than the Indian girl 
you have.” 

So Mir-Ra began her life as a serv- 
ant, but as time went on, under Dojfia 
Margarita’s kindly treatment, the ef- 
fects of her unhappy experiences wore 
off and she became reconciled to her 
lot. She devoted herself to her mistress, 
and her intelligence, her obvious refine- 
ment, and her gentle manners, com- 
pletely won the heart of the Spanish 


lady. Gradually she began to treat her 
less like a servant and more like a 
daughter, and often spent her leisure 
hours in dressing the little slant-eyed 
beauty in rich apparel and jeweled 
adornments. The girl rapidly learned 
the Spanish language, and when she 
could speak it well enough she told 
her mistress the story of her origin and 
her tragic experiences. 

Then Dofia Margarita sought her 
husband. “Miguel, do you know what 
this girl is that you brought me?” she 
asked. 

“Why, only that she seems a rather 
fine type of Chinese,” he replied. 

“Yes, she is a Chinese princess,” she 
declared. “She was stolen by pirates 
and sold to that sordid trader from 
whom you bought her. I love her 
almost as if she were my own daughter. 
It is a shame to keep her in bondage. 
I want to set her free.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. “I am will- 
ing on one condition, that she become 
a Christian.” 

“Then it is settled,” said Dofia Mar- 
garita. “I have already instructed her 
in our religion and she is ready to 
accept it.” 

So Mir-Ra was formally given her 
freedom and was baptized by the 
bishop of Puebla, taking the name of 
Catarina de San Juan, and thereafter 
lived with the Sosas as a beloved 
daughter. The nobility and sweetness 
of her character so won the confidence 
and affection of Captain Sosa and his 
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wife that when they died, having no 
children of their own, they left their 
large fortune to Catarina or, as the 
people called her, China Poblana, 
which means Chinese Woman of 
Puebla. 

And now Catarina was alone. A rich 
woman, alone in a strange land. What 
was she to do with her life and the 
riches that had fallen to her? She was 
grateful to the good God who had res- 
cued her. How could she show her 
gratitude? She would ask the blessed 
Virgin and perhaps a way would be 
revealed to her. 

In the church she prayed long and 
earnestly. As she emerged a poor 
woman stood by the portal. She was 
clothed in rags, and wrapped in her 
rebozo she carried a young child. The 
woman advanced timidly and held out 
a pleading hand. 

“Soy muy pobre, Sefiorita,” she mur- 
mured in a scarcely audible voice. “Por 
el amor de Dios darme unos centavos.” 
(I am very poor, Miss, for the love 
of God give me a few cents.) 

Catarina halted and regarded the 
woman thoughtfully. Was this her 
answer? She spoke kindly to her and 
asked about her home and husband. 

“I am a widow,” the woman replied. 
“I have no home but the street.” 

“Poor soul, I am very sorry,” said 
Catarina. “Will you come with me?” 

Catarina took her home, fed her, 
discarded her ragged garments and 
clothed her in one of her own dresses. 
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Then she gave her money to buy 
clothes for the baby and for food and 
lodging till she could find a place to 
work and earn her living. “If you 
don’t find a place in a few days,” said 
she, “come back and I will help you.” 

Surprised at such generosity the poor 
woman was profuse in her thanks, and 
Catarina felt a glow of happiness in 
the thought that she had brought a 
little comfort to one in distress. As 
she watched her depart a new light 
broke upon her consciousness. “Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” Here was her work. 
The poor and lowly. To them she 
would devote her life and fortune. 

She did not wait for them to come to 
her. In the poorer quarters of the city 
she became a frequent visitor. For the 
sick she provided medicines and the 
care of a physician; for the hungry, 
food, and for the naked, clothing. She 
became a well-known figure through- 
out the city and was honored by both 
rich and poor for her piety and her 
good works; but the love of the humble 
people to whom she ministered was 
akin to worship and, as she went 
among them, they would seize her 
hands and cover them with kisses, call- 
ing down the blessings of heaven on 
her head. 

Notwithstanding her wealth she 
adopted a very simple costume which 
she always wore and, in remembrance 


of the land of her birth, she embroid- 
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ered her dresses with mysterious Chi- 
nese symbols. The native women, 
thinking that to dress like her begot 
a closer relationship with their beloved 
benefactress, tried to imitate the sin- 
gular embroideries on their own 
dresses. From this practice was devel- 
oped, in the course of time, the brilliant 
national costume, worn by Mexican 
women on fiesta occasions, which has 
helped to keep alive her memory. It 
is known as Vestida China Poblana, 
and consists of a red skirt and a short- 
sleeved white waist, both richly em- 
broidered in bright colors, and gener- 
ally the skirt is also adorned with 
glittering metal spangles. 

Catarina lived many years to carry 
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on her labor of love and when she 
was called to her reward she was 
mourned, it is said, by the whole city, 
and hundreds wept as they followed 
her to her last resting place in the 
Templo de la Compania in Puebla. 
Over her tomb pious hands have placed 
a stone with an inscription in Latin 
which reads: 
“This sepulcher guards the vener- 
able in Christ, Catarina de San 
Juan. She was loved first of God 
and afterward of men. Notwith- 
standing her illustrious birth she 
was nevertheless poor and humble. 
She lived 87 years. Her death was 
deeply felt by the people. Year 
of 1688.” 


How To Avoid Fights 


It is always effective to pour verbal oil on troubled fighters. Here are a few 
disarming approaches which soothe the other fellow when you are about to 
score a point: 


“I am sure you already know . . .” 


“There’s a lot of truth in what you say, but I think .. .” 


“Your plan is splendid, but there are a few minor points .. . 


” 


“Your idea is so important I think you should take more time to consider 


details . . .” 


“That sounds great, but let’s see how it would work out .. .” 


“I thought just as you do until .. 
“You’re always so fair-minded I know you'll listen . . . 


” 
. 


All of these approaches have one point in common: they permit an opponent 


to retreat gracefully without losing face. 


He'll call you brilliant, and soon be asking your advice. 
Willis Sloane in Your Life quoted in the [Melbourne] Advocate (10 Aug. ’39). 





We Object 


Condensed from America* 


It is impossible at this moment 
to justify on moral grounds American 
participation, direct or indirect, in any 
war in Europe. It is extremely unlikely 
that any reason will arise to reverse 
this judgment. 

It will probably be admitted that we 
have no cause which would justify Con- 
gress in declaring that a state of war 
exists with any nation. In this country 
war is generally thought of as financial 
aid given by the U. S. to some nation 
at war, or as active participation in 
hostilities initiated abroad. In other 
words, what even the promoters of war 
have in mind is not offensive, or even 
defensive war, but a war of interven- 
tion. They postulate a war which 
would affect our interests so closely that 
it would be equivalent to an attack on 
the nation by an unjust aggressor. 


The average American is not deeply 
impressed by the argument. The World 
War has taught him that in substance 
“intervention” means that the U. S. 
will be expected to defray all, or the 
greater part, of the costs of the war. 
Conceivably, the argument of the inter- 
ventionalists might have merit; in the 
present case, however, it is worthless. 
A war of intervention to aid a nation 
unjustly attacked, or as a defense 
against a direct but disguised attack, is 
not necessarily unjust. In fact, given 


Conscientiously, by millions 


the necessary conditions, it can be justi- 
fied. Briefly, then, a war of interven- 
tion is to be judged by the principles 
invoked in examining the justice of any 
war. 

Even a casual knowledge of these 
principles suffices to sweep away the 
case of the interventionists. To take 
but one principle: would our interven- 
tion work for the welfare of this coun- 
try and of the world, or against it? 

We rushed into the World War in 
the delusion that it was a war “to save 
democracy.” We should have known, 
but did not, that war does not save 
democracy, but lets loose a flood of 
moral and economic evils which de- 
stroy democracy. The most evident 
result of the World War is a world 
in which democracy, taking that much- 
abused term in its best sense, has all 
but perished. Recourse to war helped 
no one in 1914, but well-nigh ruined 
the world. It will help no one in 1939. 

Powerful factions here and abroad 
are determined to spend our money 
and the blood of our young men, to 
enable Europe to try to kill civilization 
by another war. That war will be 
judged unjustifiable. We hope that 
Congress and the Administration will 
realize that millions of Americans do 
not admit that a war is made just when 
Congress declares that it is just. We 
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had a few conscientious objectors in Should another World War come, we 
this country during the World War. shall have millions. 


y 


A Lesson from Life 


The well-known gynecologist, Frederick Loomis, M.D., in his book, 
Consultation Room, tells of his own temptation on one occasion to allow 
a deformed child to die at birth, and thus, as he thought, save the mother 
as well as society the expense and embarrassment of having a helpless 
cripple to care for. 

Years later he sat at a hospital benefit as three lovely young musicians 
played in unison on three separate instruments the familiar strains of Holy 
Night. “I am quite sure,” he writes, “that I was not the only old sissy there 
whose eyes filled with tears. I was especially fascinated by the young 
harpist. Her slender fingers flickered across the strings, and as the nurses 
sang, her face, made beautiful by a mass of auburn hair, was upturned as 
if the world that moment were a beautiful and holy place.” 

Later he learned she was the girl who was so badly crippled from 
birth that he had once been tempted to let her die. And then her mother 
introduced her. One can imagine how he felt. Here are his words: “Im- 
pulsively I took the child in my arms. Across her warm young shoulder 
I saw the creeping clock of the delivery room of 17 years before. I lived 
again those awful moments when her life was in my hands, when I had 
decided on deliberate infanticide. I held her away from me and looked 
at her. ‘You will never know, my dear,’ I said, ‘nor will anyone else in 
all the world, just what tonight has meant to me. Go back to your harp 
for a moment, please—and play Holy Night for me alone. I have a load 
on my shoulders that no one has ever seen, a load that only you can take 
away.’ Her mother sat beside me and quietly took my hand as her 
daughter played. Perhaps she knew what was in my mind. And as the 
last strains of Holy Night faded again, I think I found the answer, and 


the comfort, I had waited for so long.” 
The Ave Maria (9 Sept. °39). 





Awaiting the Seal of Sanctity 


By P. W. BROWNE 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


The question is often asked what 
Matt Talbot did to cause such interest 
in his life. Viewed from the worldly 
standpoint, he did nothing whatever 
beyond the ordinary, and would seem 
to have had a very drab career. He 
was born in Dublin in 1856 of poor 
parents; his father was a foreman in 
the employment of the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board, earning $7 a week. Matt 
was one of 12 children. He left school 
before he was 13 years old, and got 
a job as messenger with a firm of wine 
merchants. This proved to be an un- 


fortunate place for a youth, and shortly 


he became addicted to drink. His 
father, a man of excellent character, 
removed Matt from his job, and se- 
cured him a position in the Port and 
Docks Board as messenger, believing 
that under his supervision, Matt might 
be rescued. After four years Matt be- 
came a bricklayer’s helper, and for 
some eight or nine years worked with 
building contractors in Dublin. He 
then secured permanent employment 
with a lumber firm, and remained with 
this firm for the remainder of his life, 
rising from laborer to the post of store- 
keeper. Despite the fact that Matt 
Talbot had become a drink addict, he 
was a good employee, and he was 
rarely laid off. 


Out of the depths 


The drink habit had gripped him 
so fiercely that all his earnings found 
their way to the publican’s till. Matt 
had fallen so far that he used to hand 
his earnings to the publican on pay- 
day, and then drink until they were 
exhausted. When his money was gone 
he pawned his clothes, and then for 
the remainder of the week depended 
upon somebody’s generosity to supply 
him with drink. Thus life went on 
for Matt Talbot for almost 15 years, 
and then came his conversion—and it 
came suddenly. One day he was crav- 
ing a drink, and was unable to get 
one. His fair-weather friends of the 
barroom had deserted him, and his 
erstwhile “benefactor,” Mr. Publican, 
was deaf to entreaties. Alice Courtayne, 
in a splendid article, written some two 
years ago for the Missionary, says: 
“Some time during the next few hours 
he suddenly saw. It would look as 
though the second gift of the Holy 
Ghost had come upon him, for he 
seems to have understood in a flash 
the whole wretched, pitiful and degrad- 
ing plight in which he found himself. 
He told his mother he was taking the 
pledge. She was certainly on the bor- 
ders of sanctity, too, one of those 
typical Irish mothers, the law of whose 
being appears to be self-sacrifice and 
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patience. She gently and hopefully 
encouraged him, “Go, in God’s name; 
but don’t take the pledge unless you 
are going to keep it.” He answered, 
‘Tll go in the name of God.” As Matt 
was leaving the door she said, “God 
give you strength to keep it.” 

Matt took the pledge for three 
months; then for a year and then for 
life. It is not unusual to find persons 
who take the pledge very fervently and 
then fall by the wayside after a few 
days of struggling. But such was not 
the case with Matt Talbot. He seems 
to have planned the warfare with much 
deliberation. Evidently he fully realized 
that in this fierce struggle he needed 
some help from outside himself. This 
he found in prayer—he had not prayed 
for a long time. 

At the end of the first week’s work 
after he had taken the pledge Matt 
brought his pay home and handed it 
to his mother; a practice he continued 
as long as he lived in the old home. A 
perplexing problem arose: “What was 
he to do with the evenings that he 
used to spend in the saloons?” He 
began to haunt the churches, and spent 
hours in prayer before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Every morning before begin- 
ning his day’s work he went regularly 
to Mass, and after the day’s work was 
over he visited some of the churches 
in the neighborhood. Gradually prayer 
won. Matt had asked God for the 
gift of prayer, and had received it in 
abundance. 


Thenceforth his life became an al- 
most continuous prayer. His day began 
at two o'clock in the morning, when an 
alarm clock woke him, and he prayed 
kneeling on his bed or face downwards 
on the floor. Sometimes he slept for a 
little while after these first prayers; 
sometimes not. He rose and dressed 
at four o'clock, and prayed till near 
five, then he set out for Mass. He knelt 
outside the church until it opened at 
5:30. Mass was begun at 6:15, and 
Matt returned home for a frugal break- 
fast, usually a cup of cocoa and a slice 
or two of dry bread. He then started 
for his day’s work, and whenever there 
was a slack time between the loading 
and unloading of trucks at the lumber- 
yard where he was employed, he hid 
himself from observation and prayed. 
He returned home for the evening 
meal—another frugal repast—and then 
either went to church to assist at an 
evening service, or if he did not go 
out, spent the evening hours in prayer, 
or in pious reading. On Sundays his 
custom was to spend the forenoon in 
church, remaining until the end of 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
given in the principal churches after 
the 12 o'clock Mass. This meant that 
Matt did not break his fast any Sun- 
day until about two o'clock. He spent 
Sunday afternoons either in spiritual 
reading or in prayer. He invariably 
knelt on his bare knees, and had slit 
the knees of his trousers—lengthwise, 
so that when he stood upright the gap 
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closed, and the slit was unseen. Every 
day during Lent, every day in June, 
every Saturday, every vigil of a feast, 
he subsisted on two meals, and they 
were always meatless. His midday 
meal on his working days was a slice 
of bread and a cup of tea. He never 
owned any property. His make-shift 
bed offered little comfort: it consisted 
of two planks and a wooden pillow; 
his coverlet was a thin blanket, sup- 
plemented in cold weather with a piece 
of coarse sacking, and he slept in 
chains. This was discovered only at 
the time of his death. On June 7, 
Trinity Sunday, 1925, he went to an 
early Mass, came home to breakfast, 
and started for St. Saviour’s Church. 
Near St. Saviour’s in Granby Lane he 
fell, and died without speaking. The 
body was taken to the mortuary of 
Jervis Street Hospital, conducted by the 
the Sisters of Mercy, where it lay some 
time. Later the body was recognized 
as that of Matt Talbot. When it was 
being prepared for burial by Sister 
Ignatius and her assistants two strong 
chains were found partly around the 
waist, and medals were attached to the 
chains. When the body was fully un- 
clothed other chains were discovered— 
one like a chain attached to a dog col- 
lar, and the other somewhat lighter, 
both of them imbedded in the flesh. 
On the left arm, a chain was tightly 
wound above the elbow, as was also a 
knotted cord. On the left leg, a chain 


was secured with a cord; on the right 


leg, also below the knee, was a heavy 
cord. All the chains were rusted, but 
the body was scrupulously clean. 

Inquiry elicited the fact that Matt 
Talbot, 69 at the time of his death, was 
known to few outside his own family 
circle. Steps leading to the beatifica- 
tion and canonization of Matt Talbot 
have already been taken by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

Private devotion to Matt Talbot is 
legitimate, based as it is on the well- 
founded belief as to his holiness; but 
it is not lawful to do or say anything 
about him which might anticipate the 
formal decree of the Church in his 
regard. In Ireland devotion is wide- 
spread. 

Not, however, until Rome places “the 
seal of sanctity” on a reputed servant 
of God is it lawful to pay him public 
honor. The first step in this process is 
beatification, and this is initiated by 
what is known as an informative in- 
quiry into the reputation for sanctity 
of the one concerned. The fame for 
sanctity must be confirmed by at least 
two miracles, recognized by the Church 
as of primary importance and fully 
proved, before this step is taken. For 
the final act of canonization two fur- 
ther miracles, taking place after beati- 
fication, are required. 

Canonization is often delayed for a 
long period; and there are many in- 
stances where several centuries elapsed 
between the death of a saint and his 


canonization. 
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— Our Land and Our Lady. New York: Longmans. 263 pp. 


A story of America’s beginnings, as exemplified in the strivings, 
triumphs, and failures of missionaries and explorers, who found their 
inspiration in and dedicated their works to the blessed Virgin. 
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Micklem, Nathaniel. National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church. 
New York: Oxford. 243 pp. $3. 

Reviewing events from 1933 to 1938 by citing documents and private 
authoritative information, the author proves that there is persecution in 
Germany despite the fact that public worship is allowed. 
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Reinhardt, Charles W., S.J. An Outline of Roman History. St. Louis: 
Herder. 277 pp. $2. 

This concise outline of the constitutional, economic, and social 
development of Rome attempts to help students appreciate Roman his- 
tory through the study of interdependence of Roman historical events. 
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McGuire, Paul. Australia. New York: Stokes. 349 pp. $3.50. 

A prominent Catholic writer gives us a much-needed account of 
the people, resources, impressive struggles and achievements of little- 
known Australia. 
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Attwater, Donald. Dictionary of the Popes. London: Burns. 343 pp. 10s 6d. 

A scholarly, biographical compendium of the Popes from St. Peter 
to the present Pontiff written in a lively style. The biographies vary 
in length according to the historical importance of the reign. 
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Koesters, Ludwig, S.J. Believer’s Christ. St. Louis: Herder. 416 pp. $3.25. 

A clear, logical explanation of the mystery and proof of the divinity 
of Christ. Translated from the German by Rev. j nto W. Grunder, 
with an excellent selected bibliography. 
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Body and Spirit. Translated by Donald Attwater. New York: Longmans. 


200 pp. $2.40. 
Appearing originally under the French title, Problemes de la Sex- 


ualite, these essays give the Church’s teachings on sexuality and sexual 
relations. 
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Grimaud, Charles. One Only Christ. New York: Benziger. 256 pp. $2.50. 
An explanation of the layman’s part in the mystical Body of Christ. 


Wiley, Thomas E. Community Structure. St. Louis: Herder. 355 pp. $2. 
A study of the organization of society and man’s place in it. 
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Cammack, J. S., S.J. Moral Problems of Mental Defect. New York: Ben- 
ziger. 200 pp. $2.25. 3 
From modern research in the field of moral imbecility and the 
psychological basis of moral defect, the author has made a study of 
moral responsibility in abnormal mental states. 














